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W I F T. 

^ Account of Dr^ Swift has been 

already collected, with great dili- 

and acutenefs, by Dr. Hawkef- 

, according to a fcheoie which I 

efore hiai in the intimacy of our 

liip, I cannot therefore be ex* 

to fay much of a life, concerning 

I had long fince communicated 

Dughts to a man capable of dig- 

; his narratipq with fo much ele- 

of language and force of fenti- 

A.] '/ ■'■ jo- 



by himleii, ll^ — 
attorney, and was born at 
Andrew'sday,i667: accorc 
report, as delivered by Po 
he was born at Leicefter, 
dergyman, who was minif 
in Herefordfliire *. Dur 
place of his birth was 
He was contented to be 
man by the Itilh ; but v 
ly call himfelf an En 
— " without 
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Whatever was his birth^ his educa* 
ion was Irifh. He was fent at the age 
f fix tathe fchool at KHkenny, and in 
lis fifteenth year (1682) was admitted 
ato the Univerfity of Dublin.. 

In his academical fludies he was 
ither not diligent or not happy. It 
nuft difappoint every reader*s expefta- 
ion, that, when at the ufual time he 
claimed the Rachelorlhip of Arts, he 
was found by the examiners too confpi- 
cuoufly deficient for regular admiffion, 
and obtained his degree at laft by fpecial 
favour; a term ufed in tliat Univerfity 
to denote want of mcrit.^ 
Of this difgraee it may be eafily fup- 

pofed that he was much afliamed, and 

fcame had its proper effcdl in producing 
A z x^lox- 
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reformation. He refolvcd from that 
time to ftudy eight hours a-day, and 
continued his induftry for feven y^ars, 
with what improvement is fufficiently 
known. This part of his flory well dc- 
ferves to be remembered ; it may af- 
ford ufeful admonition and powerful en- 
couragement to many men, whofe abi- 
lities have been made for a time ufelefs 
by their paffions or pleafures, and who, 
having loft one part of life in idlenefs, 
are tempted to throw away the remain- 
der in defpair. 

In this courfe of daily application he 
continued three years longer at Dublin ; 
and in this time, if the obfervation and 
memory of an old companion may be 

trufted, 
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trufled, he drew the firft fketch of his 
Ta/e of a "Tub. 

When he was about one and twenty 
(1688}, being by the death of Godwin 
•Swift his uncle, who had fupported 
him, left without fubfiftence, he went 
to confult his mother, who then lived 
at Leicefter, about the future courfe of 
his life, and by her direftion folicited 
the advice and patronage of Sir William 
Temple, who had married one of Mrs. 
Swift's relations, and whofe father Sir 
John Temple, Matter of the Rolls in 
Ireland, had lived in great familiarity of 
friendlhip with Godwin Swift, by whom 
Jonathan had been to that time main- 
tained,. 

A 3 Temple 
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Temple received with fufficient kind- 
rcfe the nephew of his father's friend^ 
with whom he was, when they convcrfed 
together, fo much pleafed, that he de- 
tained him two years in his houfe. 
Here he became known to King WiU 
liam, who fometimcs vifitcd Temple 
when he was difablcd by the gout, and, 
being attended by Swift in the garden, 
fhewcd him how to cut afparagus in 
the. Dutch way. 

King William's notions were all mili- 
tary ; and he exprcjQTcd his kindncfs to 
Swift by offering to make him a cap- 
tain of horfe. 

When Temple removed to Moor- park, 
he took Swift with him ; and when he 
was confultcd by the Earl of Portland 
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:^fe0Ut the expedieiQce of complying with 
a bill then depending for making Parlia- 
ments triennial, againft which KingWil- 
iiam was ftronglyprejudiced, after having 
in vain tried to ihew the Earl that .th« 
propofal involved not;hing dangerous to 
royal power, he fent Swift for the fame 
^urpofe to the King. Swift^ who pro- 
bably was proud of his employment, 
and went with all the confidence of a 
young man, found his arguments, and 
his art of difplaying them^ made totally 
inejBfediual by the predetermination of 
the King J and ufed to mention this dif- 
appointment as his firft antidote againft 
.vanity. 

Before he left Ireland he contraGed a 

v«diforder, as he thought, by gating too 

A 4 much 
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much fruit. The original of difeafes U 
commonly obfcure. Almoft every boy 
eats as much fruit as he can get, with- 
out any great inconvenience. The dif- 
eafe of Swift was giddinefs with deafnefs^ 
which attacked him from time to timCj 
began very early, purfued him through 
life, and at laft fent him to the grave 
deprived of rcafon. 

Being muchv oppreffed at Moor-pari 

by this grievous malady, he was advifec 

to try his native air, and went to Ire 

land ; but, finding no benefit, returnee 

to Sir William, at whofe houfc he coi> 

tinued his ftudies, and is known to havt 

read, among other books, Cyprian an< 

is. He thought exereife of grea 

Ety, and ufed to run half \ 

3 _ Y^>J 
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mile up and down a hill every two 
hours. 

^It is cafy to imagine that the mode 
in which his firft degree was conferred 
left him no great fondnefs for the Unr- 
verfity of Dublin, and therefore he rc»- 
iblved to become a Mafterof Arts at Ox- 
ford. In the teftimonial which he pro- 
duced, the words of difgrace were omit- 
ted, and he took his Matter's degree 
(July 5, 1692) with fuch reception and 
regard as fully contented him. 

While he lived with Temple, he ufed 
to pay his mother at Leicefter an yearly 
vifir. He travelled on foot, unlefs fome 
violence of weather drove him into a 
waggon, and at night he would go to 
a penny lodging, where he purcha(ed 

clean 
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clean iheets for fix-pence. This pras> 
tice Lord Qrrery imputes to his innajce 
love of groiTnefs and vulgarity : fome 
-may afcribe it to his defire of furvcyipg 
Jiuman life through all its varieties^ and 
pthers, perhaps with equal probability^ 
to a pafiion which feems to have been d^p 
:fixed in his hearty the love of a (hilling. 
In time he began to think .that his 
attendance at Moor-park deferved fomc 
■other recompenfe than the pleafur^ 
however mingled with improvement, of 
Temple's converfation ; and grew fo im- 
;paticnt, that (1694) he went, away in 
^difcontent. 

Temple, confcious of having givea 

reafon for complaint, is laid to have made 

him Deputy Mailer of the Rolls in Ir©- 

.land; 
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land; which, ,aqcording to his kinf* 
man's account^ was an ofice which he 
knew him.not pble tq difcbarge^ Swift 
therefoFC refolved to enter into the 
Churchf in which he had at firii no 
higher hopes than of the chaplainftiip 
to the Fadory at Lilbon ; but being re» 
commended toi^ord Capcl, he obtained 
the prebend ^efiCi/r^c/ in Connor, of about 
a hundred {K)und£ a year. 

But the infirmities of Temple made 
a companion like Swift {o neceffary, that 
he invited him back# with a promife to 
procure hira Ei?gli& preferment, in ex- 
change for the prebend which he defired 
him to refign* With this requeft Swift 
quickly complied, having perhaps equal- 
ly repented their feparation, and they 
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lived on tdgether with mutual iatisi 
tion ; and^ in the four years that pa: 
between hi$ return and Tenvple's da 
it is probable that he wrote the Tal 
a Tub and the Battle rf the Books. 

Swift began early to think, or taho 
that he was a poet, and wrote Pindar 
CMcs to Temple, to the King, and to 
Athenian Society, a knot of obfcure m 
who publilhed a periodical pamphlet 
tofwers to queftions, fent, or fupix>fecl 
be fent, by Letters. I have been t< 
that Dryden, having perufed th 
verfes, faid, " Couim Swift, you v 
^* never be a poet ;» and that this < 
nunciation was the motive of Swift's p 
pctual malevolence to Dryden* 
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In 1699 Temple died, and left a 
legacy with his manufcripts to Swift, 
for whom he had obtained, from 
King William, a promife of the firft 
prebend that Ihould be vacant at Weft- 
minfter or Canterbury. 

That this promife might not be for- 
gotten. Swift dedicated to the King the 
pofthumous works with which he was 
intrufied; but neither the dedication, nor 
tendemefs for the man whom he once 
had treated with confidence and fond- 
nefs, revived in King William the re- 
membrance of his promife. Swift awhile 
attended the Court ; but foon found his 
folicitations hopelefs. 

He was then invited by the Earl of 
Berkley to accompany him into Ireland, 

as 
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as his private fecretary ; but after havi 
done the bufincfs till their arrival 
Dublin, he then found that one Bi 
had pcrfuaded- the Earl that a clerj 
man was not a proper fecretary, a 
had obtained the office for himfelf. 
a man like Swift fuch circumvent! 
and inconftancy muft have excited v 
lent indignation. 

But he had yet more to fuffcr* Lc 
Berkley had the difpofal of the dean< 
of Derry, and Swift expefted to obti 
it ; but by the fecretary's influence, ft 
pofed to have been fecured by a bril 
Jt was bellowed on fomcbody elfc ; a 
Swift was difmifled with the livings 
Laracor and Ratbbeggin in the diocefc 

Meat 



jileath, which together did not equal 
lalf the value of the deanery.- 

At Laraeor he inareafed the parochiat 
ixity by reading prayers on Wednefdays* 
and Fridays^, and performed all the of-^ 
ices of his profeffion with great decency 
and exaftnefs*- 

Soon after his fettlement at Laraeor^ 
he invited to Ireland the unfortunate' 
Stella,- a young woman whofe name was- 
Johnfon*> the daughter of the fleward of 
Sir William Temple, who, in confide-^ 
ration of her father's virtues, left her a 
thoufand pounds. With her came Mrsr 
Dingley^ whofe whole fortune was- 
twenty, feven pounds a year for her life* 
With thefe Ladies he pafled his hours 
©f relaxation,, and to- them he opened 
Ir his 
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his bofom ; but they never refided in tl 
fame houfe, nor did he fee either witho 
a witnefs.. They lived at the Parfonag 
when Swift was away ; and when he r 
turned, removed to a lodging, or to tl 
houfe of a neighbouring clergyman. 

Swift was not one of thofe min< 
which amaze the world with early prq 
nancy : his firft work, except his fe 
poetical Elfays, was the Diffintio7is 
Athens and Romej publilhed (1701) i 
his thirty-fourth year. After its a] 
pearance, paying a vifit to fome bifhoj 
he heard mention made of the new pan 
phlet that Burnet had written, replei 
with political knowledge. When 1: 
feemed to doubt Burnet's right to tl: 
work, he was told by the Bilhop, thj 
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icwzs a young man; and, ftill pcrfifting 
:o doubt, that he was a very fojitive 
^oung man. 

Three years afterward (1704) was 
^\^h\\fkitdiThe'Tale of aTiib : of this book 
charity may be perfuaded to think that 
it might be written by a man of a pecu- 
liar x^haradter, without ill intention, but 
it is certainly of dangerous example. 
That Swift w^s its author, though it be 
univerfally believed, was never owned by 
himfelf, nor very Avell proved by any evi- 
dence; but no other claimant can be 
produced, and he did not deny it 
when Archbifhop Sharpe and the 
Duchefs of Somerfet, by fhewing it to 
the Queen, debarred him from a bilhop- 
ricL 

B * When 
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Whca this wild work firfl: raif< 
attentioa of the publick, Sache^ 
meeting Smalridge, tried to flatter 
by feeming to think hira the author 
Smalridge anfvvcrcd with indign 
*^ Not all that you and I have i 
** world, nor all that ever we fliall 
** Ihould hire me to write the Ti 

The digrcflions relating to \V 
and Bentley mull be confeflcd to ( 
ver want of knowledge, or want c 
tegrity ; he did not underftiind th- 
•controverfies, or he willingly mifr 
fented them. But Wit can ftan 
ground againft Truth only a little v 
The honours due to learning 
' "-(^n juftly diflributed by the decifi 
itrit}'? 
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"n^e 'Batik of the Books is fo like the 
'"Cornbat des Livresj which the fame quef- 
tion corncerning the Ancients and Mo- 
derns had produced in France, that the 
improbability of fuch a coincidence of 
thoughts without communieation is not, 
in my opinion, balanced by the anony- 
mous .proteftation prefixed, in which all 
know^ledge of the French book is pe- 
remptorily difowned. 

For fome time after Swift was proba- 
bly employed in foHtary iludy, gaining 
the qualifications rcquifite for future 
miinence. How often he vifited Eng- 
land, and with what diligence he at- 
tended his pariihes, I know not. It \Vas 
not till about four years afterward* 
.B2. that 



ridicule or /iiLiuiw^;, ... 
Bickerjlaffi the Argument ag 
ing Chri/lianiiy I and. the de 
Sacravienixil Tcf:. 

^he Sentiments of a Churc 
^Man is written with great c 
deration, eafe, and pcrfp' 
Argument againjl aboUJhing 
a very .happy and judicioi' 
palTage in it defervcs to b( 

" If Chriftianity were ( 
' 1 -u^ A-pp.thin 
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"jefl: fo calculated, in all pomts^ where- 

^^ on to difplay their abilities ? What 

*^ wonderful prodiiftions of wit fliould 

*^ we be deprived of from thofe, whofe 

^^ genius, by continual praftice, hath 

^* been wholly turned upon raillery and 

*' inveftives againft' religion, and^ would 

" therefore never be able to Ihine, or 

"'^ diftinguiih themfelves, upon any other 

" fubjed: ? We are daily complaining 

" of the great decline of wit amoti^us, 

" and would' take away the greatcft, 

" perhaps the only, topick we have left. 

"Who would ever have fufpedcd Afgill 

** for a wit, or Totand for z philofo- 

** pher, if the inexhauftible ftock of 

" Chriftianity had not been at hand to 

" provide themnvith materials ? What 

B 3 " other 
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•* other fubjed, through all art or na- 
" ture, could hayc produced.Tindal for. 
*^ a profound author^ or furniihed him 
" witli readers ? If is the wife choice 
" of the fubjedt that alone adorns and. 
*• diftinguiihes the writer*. For. had an; 
" hundred fuch pens as thefe been em- 
" ployed on the fide of religion, . they. 
*' would have immediately funk into- 
^' filence and oblivion." 

The reafonabienefs of a T^eji is not- 
hard to .be proved ; but perhaps it muft. 
be allowed that the proper teft has no; 
been chofen.. 

The attention paid to the paj).cr5- 
publifhed under the name idBickerJtajf^ 
induced Steele, when he projected the. 
Tailer^ te affumc an ajptpcllation which. 
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vad already gained poffeffion of the 
eader's notice^ 

In the year following he wrote a Pro'- 
cB for the Advancement of Religion, ad- 
lrefit3d tO' Lady Berkley ; by whofe kind- 
lefs it is not unlikely that he was ad- 
anced to his benefices. To this pro- 
^Oiy which is formed with great purity 
>f intention, and difplayed with fpritc- 
inefs and elegance, it can only be ob- 
^ed, thaty like many projedts, it is, if 
lot generally imprafticable, yet evident- 
y hopelefs, as it fupiK)fcs more zeal,. 
K)ncord, and perfeverance, than a view 
ef mankind gives reafon for expedting. 

He wrote likewife this year a Vindica- 

lion ofBickerJlaff; and an explanation of 

^"^ Ancient Prop/jecyy whiehi, though not 

B4 com- 



porrani ^jau, xj*. .^....^^ 

employed (i 710) by the 

land to folicit the Quee 

of the Firft Fruits and 

to the Irilh Clergy. M 

he had rccourfc to Mr. .' 

he was mentioned as 

and opprcfled by the 

caufe he had refufed t 

fome of their fchemcj 

refufcc!, h:is never be 
- - - ^ 1 — T ^., 
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whom he peprefents as afterwards fuing 
for far don.- 

Harley'S^ defigns and fituation were 
ftich as made him glad of an auxiliary 
fo well quftlified for his fervice; he 
therefore foon admitted him to familia- 
rity, whether ever to confidence fome 
have made a doubt ; but it would have 
beendiffieult to excite his zeal without 
perfuading him that he was trufted,.and 
not very eafy to delude him by falfe 
perfuafions. 

He was certainly admitted to thoft 

meetings in which the firft hints and 

original plan of adtion are fuppofed to 

have been formed ; and was one of the 

fixteen Minifters, or agents of the Minif- 

try, who met weekly at each other's 

houfcs. 
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boufes, and were united by tbe namec 
Brother^ 

Being not immediately confidered a 
an obdurate Tory, he conver fed indiferi 
minately with all the wit$y and was yc 
the friend of Steele ; who, in the T^aiUr 
which began in 1710, confefles the. ad 
vantages of his converfatioo, and men 
tions fomcthing contributed by him ti 
his paper. But h<i was now immcrginj 
into political controvcr/y ;. fo? the fam< 
year produced the Examiner^ of whicl 
Swift wrote thirty-three papers. In argu 
nicnc he may be allowed to have the ad 
vantage ; for where a wide fyftem of con 
du^,.and thcwholeof a publickcharadtci 
is laid open to enquiry, the accufcr havinj 
the choice of fatb, muft be very unikilfu 

3 ' 
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ic do€S not prevail ; but with regardi 
vhy. lam- afraid none of Swift's pa- 
J wilL be found equal to^ thofe by 
ch Addifon oppofed him., 
^arly m the next year, he publiflied a- 
oofai for correSiingi hnproving^ and 
^taming the Englijfj Tongue^, in a Let- 
to the Earl of Oxford ;.. written with^ 
much knowledge of the general na-^ 
} of language,, and without any acr 
ite enquiry into the hiftory of other 
yues^ The certainty and liability 
cb, contrary to all experience, be 
iks attainable, be propofcs to fecure 
inftituting an. academy ;. the decreess^ 
which, every man would have beenr 
iling, and many would have been 
oud to difobey,. an.d which, being re- 
newed 
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newed by fucccfEve eledtions, would in 
a fliort time have differed from itfelf.- 

He wrote the fame year a Letter U 
the Odober Cluby a number of Tory 
Gentlemenfent from the country to Par- 
liamenr, who formed themfelves into a 
club, to the number of about a hun- 
dred, and met to animate the zeal and 
raife the expectations of each other. 
They thought, with great reafon, that 
the Miniftcrs- were lofing opportunities; 
that fufficient ufc was not made of the 
general ardour of the nation; they 
called loudly for more changes, and 
ftronger efforts ; and demanded the pu- 
nifhment of part, and the difmiffion oi 
the reft, of thofe whom they confidered 

^s publick robbers. 

Thei 
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Their eagernefs was not gratified by 
le Queen, or by Harlcy. The Queen 
as probably flow becaufe flie was afraid, 
nd Harley was flow becaufe he was 
oubtful; he was a Tory only by necet 
ty, or for convenience ; and when he 
ad power in his hands, had no fettled 
urpofe for which he.lhould employ it; 
Kced to gratify to a certain degree the 
i'ories who fupported him, but un- 
rilling to make his reconcilement to 
he W.higs utterly defperate, he corre- 
ponded at once with the tw.o expectants 
>f the Crown, and kept, as has been ob- 
"erved, the fuccefllion undetermined. Not 
knowing what to do, he did nothing.; 
and with the fate of a double-dealer, at lafl: 
he Loft his power, bur kept his enemies. 

Swift 
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Swift feems to have concurred 

nion with the October Club.; but 

not HI his power to quicken thi 

•nefs of Harley, whom he ftimul 

much as .he could, but with littk 

He that knows not whither to gc 

ne hafte to move. Harley, wl 

perhaps not quick by nature, I 

yet more flow by irrefolution ; a 

content to hear that drlatorinefs lar 

as natural, which he applauded i; 

felf as politick. 

Without the Tories, however, n( 
could be done ; and as they were 
be gratified, they mufl be appeafed 
the conduift of the Minilter, if it 
not be vindicated, was to be pla 
cxculccU 
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Swift now attained the zenith of 
s political importance: he publilhed 
:7i2) the Conduct of the Allies, ten days 
*fore the Parliament aflembled. The 
irpofe was to perfuade the nation to a 
race, and never had any writer more 
ccefs. The people, who had been 
nufed with bonfires and triumphal pro- 
fEons, and looked with idolatry on the 
eneral and his friends, who, as they 
ought, had made England the arbi- 
efs of nations, were confounded be- 
yeen Ihame and rage, when they found 
lat mines had been exhatfjied^ and 
lilUons dejlroyed, to fecure the Dutch 
)r aggrandife the Emperor, without any 
advantage to ourfclves ; that we had 
ceen bribing our neighbours to fight 

their 
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.their own (^uarrci ; and that amongftour ; 
enemies wc might number our allies. 

That is now no longer doubtdd, of 
which the nation was then firft informed^ 
that the war was .unneceflarily protraded 
to fill the pockets of Marlborough.; and 
that it would have been continued with- 
out end, if he could have continued his 
annual plunder. But Swift, I fupi>ofc, 
did not yet know what kc has fincc 
written, tliat a commiffion was drawn 
which would have appointed him.Geno- 
ral for life, had it not become ineffedual 
by the rcfolution of Lord Cowper, who 
.refufcd the fcal. 

Whatever is received^ fay the fchools, 
is received in proportion to the recipienU 
'The power of a political trcatife de- 
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►ends much upon the difpofition of the 
>eople; the nation was then combuf- 
ihle, and a fpark fet it on fire. It is 
K>aAed^ that between November and 
anuary eleven thoufand were fold ; a 
jreat number at that time, when we were 
lot yet a nation of readers. To its pro- 
)agation certainly no agency of power or 
nflucnce was wanting. It furnilhed ar- 
guments for conyerfatjon, fpeeches for 
lebate, and materials for parliamentary 
efolutioDS. 

Yet, furely, whoever furveys this 
ivondcr- working pamphlet with cool pe- 
rufal, will confefs that its efficacy was 
fupplied by the paffions of ^ its .readers ; 
tliat it operates by the mere weight of 
C fads. 
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fafts, with very little afBftancc fror 
hand that produced them. 

This year (17 12) he publiflie< 
RcfleStions on th€ Barrier Treaty^ v 
carries on the defign of his Cond 
the Allies^ and fliews how little n 
in that negotiation had been flie^ 
the intereft of England, and how i 
of the conquered country had bee 
manded by the Dutch. 

This was followed by Remarks 
Bijbop of Scrum^i IntroduSlion kf his. 
Volume of the Hiflory cf the Reforma 
a pamphlet which Burnet publiflic 
an alarm, to warn the nation of the 
proach of Popery. Swift, who d 
to have difliked the Biihop with Q 

t 
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thbg more than political averfion, treats 
Jiim like one whom be is glad of an op- 
poxtuaityto inCult. 

Swift, being now the declared favou- 

rite and fuppofed confidant of the Tory 

Minifirjr, was treated by all that de- 

jpended on the Court with the refpeft 

,which dependents know how to pay. He 

foon beg^ to feel part of the mifery of 

greatnefs; he thatx:oiild fay he knew him, 

coi^dered himiclf as having fortune in 

Jbispower« CoB;»ni£ions, folicitations, 

remonfirances, crouded about him ; he 

wMiexpQ&edte do every man^s bufinefs, 

to ppocure employmei^t for one, and to 

cetain it for another. In affifting thofc 

who addrefled him, he reprefcnts him- 

M as fujSiciently dSigent ; and defires 

L C z to 
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to have others believe, what heprobaTily 
believed himfelf, that by his intcrpofi- 
tion many Whigs of merit, -and amonjg 
tliem Addifoirand Congreve, were con- 
tinued in their places. But every man 
of known influence has fo many peti- 
tions which he cannot *grant, that he mifft 
^cccfliirily offend more than :he grati- 
fies, as the preference given to one af- 
fords dll the reft a reafon for complaint. 
lyhcn 7 ^ive awny a flace, faid Lewis 
XI'V. I niftke an hundred difconiented^ and 
one loigrateftiL 

'Much has been faid cff the equality 
T>n<] "nulcpcndence which he prefervcd 
•in his convcrfation with the Miniftefs, 
lii the 'franknefs of his rcmonftranccs, 
^nd the familiarity of his friendftnp. 

la 



Ia-accoun;ts of this kind a few fitigle* in- 
gidents are f^t againft the gentr^l tenour: 
of bebavipur, No^mall, bovs§^ver,..c^ 
payta-morje ff^vi1e:fi:ilDVkte.m tfeQu^^p^, 
than by- fufferingihis.iij3«rjj[:-5i1rffe?«^ 
prefence to.<:aggt9nc}iz€ kic^.^ia biP <>.^i> 
efteem-r. Between, diflSerqiifi,f^«>^jof:tb& 
wmixiWlitVv Ji^erft.is necefJkiVy, fcnie- dil- 
tance : he who is called by his fuperloa 
t©pafs*'the interval^ may. very, pr^p^crly 
accept the. invitation;, but. pmTlan<:e 
and obtrufioa are rarely produced 
by ; magnanimity ; . nor ha\'«< pfccn. anj{ 
nobkrycaufe. than the pride of impor* 
tance, and the. malice of inferiority^- 
He who knows . hiiiifelf ncceflary may 
fet,, while that neceil!ty lafls, a high 
y-aiue. upon himfelf ^ as, in a lower coi> 
C 3 ditloiiy^ 
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dition, a fcrvant eminently Ailful itiajr 
be faucy; but he is faucy only becau^ 
he is feFvile. Swift appears to havc^ 
preferred the kindnefs of thofe tltet 
wanted hiin no longer iaftd' therefore it 
muft be allowed, that the :diiWifli free* 
dom, to which he feems enough in* 
clined, was bverpowifcted by his betteir 
qualities. 

His difintereftednefs has been likewifi*^ 
mentioned ; a ftrain of heroifm^ which 
would have been in his condition ro*^ 
mantick and fuperfluous* Ecclcfiarftical: 
benefices, when they become vacant^ 
muft be given away ; and the friends of 
Power may, if there be no inherent dif- 
qualification, reafonably expeft them* 
S.vift accepted (1713) the deanery of 
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St* Patrick, the beft preferment that his 
ftiends could ventwe to give him. That 
Miniftf y was in a great degree fupported 
by the Clergy, who were not yet rccon* 
cile4 to the author of the 'lale (f a Tub^ 
and would not without much difcontent 
and indignation have borne to fee him 
indalled in an Engliih Cathedral. 

He refufed, indeed, fifty pounds from 
Lord Oxford ; but he accepted after-* 
wards a draught of a thoufand upon 
the Exchequer, which was intercepted 
by the Queen's death, and which he re- 
figned, as he fays himfelf, multa gemens^ 
with many a groan. 

In the midil of his power and his po* 

liticks, he kept a journal of his vifits, 

his walks, his interviews wich Minifters, 

C 4 and 
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and quarrels with his fcrvant, and tranf* 
mittcd it to Mrs. Johnfon and Mrs. Ding- 
ley, to whom he knew that whatever 
bcfel him was intercfting, and to whom 
no accounts could be too minute. Whe- 
ther thefe diurnal trifles were properly 
cxpofed to eyes which had never re- 
ceived, any pleafure from the prefencc 
of. the Dean, may be reafonably doubted : 
they have, however, fomc odd attradion; 
the reader, finding frequent mention of 
names which he has been ufed to con- 
fide r as important, goes on in hope 
of information ; and, as there is nothing 
to fatigue attention, if he is difap- 
pointcdihe can hardly complain. It is 
eafy to perceive, from every page, that 
though ambition prefied Swift into a life 
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rf buftle, the wHh wa« always fetwniftg 
for a life of- eafe, ..if :: 

- He went to take poflcflion of -his 
dcaHcryy ji^ foon'-as he h'Sd obtained it J 
but be \^a9 net fuffered* to ftay in Ire- 
land more than -a fortnight before he 
was recalled to England, that he might 
reconcile Lord Oiford arid Lord BcHirg- 
broke, who began to look^-on^one ano» 
ther with malevolence, which every drfjr 
increafcdy and- which BoUngbroke ap^ 
peared to retain in his laft years;-- 

Swift contrived an inter\ lew, froni 
which they both departed difcontented : 
be procured a fecdnd, which only con- 
vinced him that the feud was irrecon- 
cilable; he told them his opinion, that 
all was loft. This denunciation was con- 

trjdidtcd 
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tradi&cd by Oxford^ but Bolingbroktf 

ivhifpercd that he was right. 

Before this violent diflentioti had Ihat* 
tered the Miniftry^ Swift had publiihedj 
in the beginning of the year (x7X4)» 
Tie Publick Spirit of the Whigs ^ in anfwer 
to ^he Crifii^ a ]>amphlet for which Steele 
was expelled from the Houfe of Coov* 
mons. Swift was now fo far alienated 
from Steele a^ to think him no longer 
entitled to decency, and therefore treats 
him fometimes with contempt, and fome- 
times with abhorrence. 

In this pamphlet the Scots were men* 
tioncd in terms fo provoking to that 
irritable nation, that, refolving not to be 
cffended with impunity, the Scotch Lords 
in a body demanded an audience of the 
5 QijceD, 
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Queen, and iblicited reyaraeion. A pro-- 
clamation was iflued, m which three 
hundred pounds was oflfered for difco* 
yery of th« author^ From this ftorm 
he was, as be xchxe^jficuredby aJJeighi j, 
of what kmd> or by whofe prudence, is 
not known; and fucb was the increafe 
of hi»Feputatson>.that the Scotti{hiV^//(7/f 
apptied again thai be wottld be their 
fritiid. 

He was become fo formidable to the 
Whigs,, that his- familiarity with the Mi- 
Bifters was damoured at in Parliament,, 
particularly by twa men,, afrerwards^of: 
great note, Aijhhie and Walfole. 

But, *by the difunibn of his great' 

friends^ his importance and his defigns 

wtre now at an end ; and feeing his fer- 

t vices 
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vices at laft ufelefs, he rctii^cd about j 
(1714) inta Berkihire, where,, in 
houfc of a: fri«Rd, he wrote what 
then ruppreflfed^ l)ut haifince appei 
under the title of Fret'thmghu an 
frefenl Stat£ of Aj^airsi . ,: 

While. he wsrS waiting* in tiii» rd 
ment f6r event* whiih^.time or'cbi 
migiif bring to pafs). the death of 
Queen broke down at once the wl 
fyftem o£ Tory. Politicks--;: and notl 
remained but ta withdraw from the 
placability of triumphant -Whi^i 
and . Ihelter himfelf. in uiienvied 
fcurity. 

The accountftof his reception in ■! 
land, given. by Lord Orrery and Dr.] 
•lany, are foditfcrcnt,. that the credit 
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writers, both undoubtedly veracious, 
not be fave4 but by fuppofing, what 
link k tree, that they fpeak of dif- 
nt times. When Delany fays that 
^as received w^ith kindnefs -and re- 
% he means for the *rft fortmght, 
^ he canoe te take kgal pofleffion ; 
'when Lord -Orrery «lls that he was 
«d by the pojmlacc, he is to be 
erdoodi?f the time when, after the 
jen's deaths he became a fettled f^e- 
nt. 

!*he Archbifhop «f DubKn gaveliim 
rft fome difturbance in the cxcrcife 
lis j^rifdiftion ; b\at it was foon dif- 
»red, that 4)^tween' priideiice and in- 
ity he was Seldom in the wrong; 
4 . . • .. . ..and 
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and that, wb^n be was right, his fpk 
cUd not eafiiy yield to oppofition* 

Having fo lately quitted the tumul 
of a party and the tntrijgues of a eow 
they ftUl kept his thpugfats i» agitacia 
as the fea fludtuates- a while when d 
Aorm has ceafed. He therefore fiU< 
his hours with ibme hiftorical attempt 
^relating to the Change, of ihe Mm/ti 
.mdi the ConduB of the Mimjiry^ HeUk 
wife is faid .to Jbave writeen zHifiory 
ihe Four laji Tears <f ^ueen Anne^ wfai( 
lie began in her life^timej aad afte 
wards laboured with great attentioi 
but never publifhed. It was after h 
death in the hand3 «f Lord Orrery ac 
Dr. King. A book under that titk w 
publiihedp with Swift's name, by D 

Lucas 
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Lucas ; of which I can only iay^ that it 
ieented by no means to. correfpond with 
the notions that I had formed of it^ 
from a converfation whkh I once heard 
between the Earl of Orrery and old 
Mf« Lewis. 

Swift now, flmch againft his mil^ 
commenced Irifliman for lifei and was 
to contrive howr he might be beft ac* 
commodated in a country whese he con* 
fid^red himfeif as m a ftate of exile. It 
feems that his firft recourfe was to pi^y. 
The tboughtB<if death ruihed upon him^ 
at this dme, with fuch inceflant impor- 
Oinity^'that they took polfeffibn of his 
mind when he ftrii waked for many years 
together. 

He 



among the men, aod of ^h 
the women. Mrs. Johnfoi 
^^ufttiy^ and Uv<:d i» lod 
froin;tihc<ik«i>ei:j\ Onki 
flxe regulafifd the table, I 
j>©^red at. it as a mtxc gi 
tadies. 

On other days he oft 
^ated price, with Mr, W^ 
man of his .cathedral, w! 

«pA/»r*inr»Pi3iHl»!d. bv.thc PC 
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which he had contradted, and he con- 
tinued it for the pleafure of accu- 
mulating money. His avarice, how- 
ever, was not fuffcred to obftrudt the 
claims of his dignity ; he was fcrved in 
plate, and ufed to fay that he was the 
pooreft gentleman in Ireland that eat 
upon plate, and the richeft that lived 
without a coach. 

How he Ipent the reft of his time, 
and how he employed his hours of fludy, 
has been enquired with hopelefs curio- 
fity. For who can give an account of 
another's ftudics ? Swift was not likely 
to admit any to his privacies, or to Im- 
part a minute account of his bufincfs 
or his leifure. 

D Soon 
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Soon after (17 1 6), in his forty-nint 
year, he was privately married to Mr 
Johnfon by Dr. Afhe, Bifliop of Cloghe 
as Dr. Madden told me, in the garde 
The oiarriage made no change in the 
mode of life; they lived in differei 
houfes, as before ; nor did fhe ever lod{ 
in the deanery but when Swift w 
feized with a fit of giddinefs. *' It wou 
*^ be difficult,*^ fays Lord Orrery, " 
" prove that they were ever afterwan 
^* together without a third perfon/' 

The Dean of St. Patrick's lived in 
private manner, known and regard 
only by his friends, till, about the ye 
1720, he, by a pamphlet, recommend 
to the Irifli the ufe, and confequenl 
the improvement,, of their manufadlui 

F 
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>r a man to ufc the produdions of his 
/n labour is furely a natural right, 
d to like beft what he makes hinifelf 
a natural paflion. But to excite this 
,flion, and enforce this right, appeared 
criminal to thofe who had an intereft 
the Eflglilh trade, that the printer 
IS imprifoned ; and, as Hawkefworth 
ftly obferves^ the attention of the pub- 
:k being by this outrageous rcfentmcnt 
rned upon the propofal, the author 
IS by confequence made popular* 
In 1723 died Mrs. Van Homrigh, a 
3man made unhappy by her admira- 
m of wit, and ignominioufly diftin- 
lifhed by the name of Vancffa, whofe 
>ndud: has been already fufficiently 
fcufled, and whofe hiftory is too well 
D 2 known 
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known to be minutely repeated, 
was a young woman fond of literat 
whom Decanustht Dean, czHcd Cad 
by tranfpofition of the letters, took p 
fure in diredting and inftrudling; 
from being proud of his praife, Ihe g 
fond of his pcrfon. Swift was t 
about forty-feven, at an age when va 
is flrongly excited by the amorous 
tention of a young woman. If it 
fuid that Swift Ihould have checkc 
I^aflion which he never meant to grai 
rccourfc muft be had to that extei 
lion which he fo much defpifed, 77ien 
but men: perhaps however he did-nc 
firft know his own mind, and, as he 
prcfents himfclf, was undetermined* 
his admiflion of her courtfhip, and 
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indulgence of her hopes after his mar- 
riage to Stella, no other honeft plea can 
be found, than that he delayed a dlir- 
agreeable difcovery from time to time-, 
dreading the immediate burft of diftrcfs^ 
and watching for a favourable moment. 
She thought herfelf negledtcd, and died 
of difappointment ; having ordered by 
her will the poem to be publifhed, in 
which Cadsnus had proclaimed her ex- 
cellence,., and confeffed hi? love. The 
effedt of the publication is thusrcbrQd 
by Delany. 

^' Lhavc good reafon to believe, that 
*^ they both were greatly Ihockcd and 
^^ diftrefled (though it may be dlffercnr- 
*^ ly) upon this occalion. The Deaa 
^^ made a tour to the South of Irclanr^^, 
D 3 " for 
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'* for about two n^onths, at thw time, t 
^ diffipatc his thoughts, and give plac 
*^ to obloquy. And Stella retired (upo 
** the earned invitation of the ^wnei 
•' to the houfc of a chearful, generoui 
" good-natured friend of the Dean'i 
^' whom (he alfo much laved and h< 
'^ nourcd. There my informer often fa 
" her; and, I have reafon to believ 
•* ufed his utmoft endeavours to reliev 
" fupport, and amufe her, in this G 
" fituation* 

*' One little incident he told me c 
'* on that occafion, I think I fliall nev 
*• forget. As her friend was an hofj 
" table, oi>en-hearted man, wcll-belovi 
*' and largely acquainted, it happem 
*' one day that fome gentlemen dropt 

4 " 
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'* to dinner, who were ftrangers to Stel- 
^* la's fituation ; and as the poem of 
^* Cadenus and Vanejfa was then the ge- 
^' neral topic of converfation, one of 
*^ them faid, ^ Surely that Vaneffa muft 
" be an extraordinary woman, that could 
^* infpire the Dean to write fo finely 
^^ upon her/ Mrs. Johnfon fmiled, and 
** anfwered, " that flie thought that 
^^ point not quite fo clear ; for it was 
** well known the Dean could write 
" finely upon a broomftick." 

The great acquifition of cfteem and 
influence was made by the DropUrs 
Letters in 1724. OneWood of Wolver- 
hampton in Staffbrdfliire, a man cnter- 
prifing and rapacious, had, as is faid, 
by a prcfent to the Dutchefs of Munfler, 
D 4 ob- 
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obtained a patent empowering him to 
coin one hundred and eighty thoufand 
pounds of half-pence and farthings for 
the kingdom of Ireland, in which there 
was a very inconvenient and embarraffing 
fcarcity of copper coin ; fo that it was 
poffiblc to run in debt upon the credit of 
a piece of money. The cook or keeper of 
an alehoufe could not refafe to fupply a 
man that had filver in his hand, and 
the buyer would not leave his money 
without change. 

The projed: was therefore plaufible. 
The fcarcity, which was already great. 
Wood took care to make greater, by 
;igents who gathered up the old half- 
pence ; and w^s about to turn his brafs 
into gold, by pouring his treafures of 

his 
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bis new mint upon Ireland, when Svvifr, 
finding that the metal was debafed to 
an enormous degree, wrote Letters, un- 
der the name of M. B. Drapier^ to Ihew 
the folly of receiviifg, and the mifchief 
that muft enfue, by giving gold and fil- 
ver for coin worth perhaps not a third 
part of its nominal value. 

The nation was alarmed ; the new 
coin was univerfally refufed : but the 
governors of Ireland confidered refif- 
tance to the King's patent as highly cri- 
minal ; and one Whitlhed, then Chief 
Juftice, who had tried the printer of the 
former pamphlet, and fent out the Jury 
nine times, till by clamour and menaces 
they were frighted into a fpecial ver- 
dift, now prefented the Drafter y but 

could 
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could not prevail on the Grand Jury to 

find the bill. 

Lord Carteret and the Privy Council 
publiflied a proclamation, offering three 
hundred pounds for difcovering the au- 
thor of the Fourth Letter. Swift bad 
concealed himfelf from his printers, and 
trufted only his butler, who tranfcribed 
the paper. The man, immediately af- 
ter the appearance of the proclamationi 
ftrolled from the houfe, and (laid out all 
night and part of the next day. There 
was reafon enough to fear that he had 
betrayed his nvifter for the reward ; but 
he came home, and the Dean ordered 
him to put off his livery, and leave the 
houfc ; " for," fays he, " I know that 
" my life is in your power, and I will 

"not 
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^^ not bear, out of fear, cither your info- 
•* lence or negligence." The man ex- 
cufed bis fault with great fubmiffion^ 
and begged that be might be con- 
fined in the houfe while it was in his 
power to endanger his mailer ; but the 
Dean refolutely turned him out^ without 
takbg farther notice of him, till the 
term of information had expired, and 
then received him again. Soon after- 
wards he ordered him and the reft of 
the fervants into his prefence, without 
telling hi& intentions, and bade them 
take notice that their fellow-fervant was 
no longer Robert the butler ; but thaC 
his integrity had made him Mr.^ Blake- 
ney, verger of St. Patrick's ; an officer 
whofe income was between tWrty and 

forty 
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forty pounds a year, but he ftill conti- 
nued for fome years to ferve his old mafter 
as his butler. 

Swift was known from this time by 
the appellation of The Dearth He was 
honoured by the populace as the cham- 
pion, patron, and inftrudler of Ireland; 
and gained fuch power as, confidercd 
both in its extent and duration, fcarccly 
any man has ever enjoyed without greater 
wealth or higher flation. 

He was from this important year the 
oracle of the traders, and the idol of 
the rabble, and by confequence was 
feared and courted by all to whom the 
kindncfs of the traders or the populace 
was neceffary. The Drapier was a fign; 
the Drapier was a health ; and which 

way 
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way foever the eye or the ear was turned, 
fome 'tokens were found of the nation^s 
gratitude to the Drapier. 

The benefit was indeed great ; he had 
refcued Ireland from a very oppreffive 
and predatory invafion ; and the popu- 
larity which he had gained he was dili- 
gent to keep, by appearing forward and 
zealous on every occaiion where the 
publick intereft was fuppofed to be in- 
volved. Nor did he much fcruple to 
boaft his influence; for when, upon 
fome attempts to regulate the coin, 
Archbilhop Boulter, then one of the 
Juftices, accufed him of exafperating 
the people, he exculpated himfelf by 
faying, ** If I had lifted up my finger, 
" they would have torn you to pieces/' 

But 
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But the pleafuw of ix>pularity was 
foon interrupted by domcftick mifery. 
Mrs. Johnfon^ whofe converfation was to 
him the great foftener of the ills of life, 
began in the year of the Drapier's 
triumph to decline; and two years after- 
wards was fo wafted with ficknefs^ that 
her recovery was coniidered as hopelcfs. 

Swift was then in England^ and had 
been invited by Lord Bolingbroke to 
pafs the winter with him in France; but 
this call of calamity hailened him to 
Ireland, where perhaps his prefence con- 
tributed to reftore her to imperfedk and 
tottering health. 

He was now fo much at eafe, that 
{1727) he returned to England; where* 
he collefted three volumes of KCfceH*- 

nies 
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in conjunftion with Pope, who pre- 

d a querulous and apologetical Pre- 

This important year fent likewife into 
world Gulliver* s Travels^ a production 
ew and ftrange, that it filled the reader 
ti a mingled emotion of merriment 
amazement. It was received with 
li avidity, that the price of the firft 
:ion was raifed before a fecond could 
made ; it was read by the high and 
low, the learned and illiterate. Cri-^ 
fm was for a while loft in wonder; 
rules of judgement were applied to 
00k written in open defiance of truth 
I regularity. But when diftindtions 
ic to be made, the part which gave 
[I plcafure was that which dcfcribes 

the 
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the Flying I/land, and that which gave 
nioft difguft muft be the hiftory of the 
Ilotiyhnhnms. 

While Swift was enjoying the reputa- 
tion of his new work, the news of 
the King's death arrived; and he 
kifTed the hands oi the new King and 
Qneen three days after their acceiSon. 

By the Queen, when ihe was Princcfi, 
he had been treated with fonic difiinc- 
tion, and was well received by her in i 
her exaltation; but whether flie gavel 
hopes which ihe never took care tofi-j 
tisfy, or he formed expedtations whiclij 
flic never meant to raife, the event waS|j 
that he always afterwards thought 
her with malevolence, and particularly 
charged her with breaking her promw 
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fome medals which ihe engaged to 
dhim. 

I know not whether fhe had nc3it, in 
r turn, fome reafon for complaint. 
Letter was fentTiep, not fo much en- 
jating as requiring her patronage -of 
rs. Barber, an iDgenious Irilhwoman, 
10 was then begging fubfcriptions for 
T Poems. To this Letter was fub- 
ribed the nsimc of Swi/i, and it has 
I the appearances of his-didion and 
ntiments; but it was not written in 
is hand, and had fome Kttle impro- 
rieties. When he was dharged with 
lis Letter, he laid hold of the inaccu- 
icies, -and urged the improbability of 
le accufation ; but never -demed it : be 
lufflcs between cowardice and vera- 
E citv. 
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city, and talks big when he {ay 
nothing. 

He fccmcd dcfirous enough of recom 
mcncing courtier, and endeavoured ti 
gain the kindnefs of Mrs. Howard, re 
qn^mbcring what Mrs. Maiham had per 
formed in former times ; but his .fiat- 
teries were, like thofe of the other wits. 
unfuccefsf ul ; the Lady either wanted 
power, or had no ambition of poetical 
immortality. 

He was feized not long afterwards by 
a fit o( giddinefs, and again heard of 
the ^cknefs and danger of Mrs. John- 
fom He then left the houCe of Pope, 
as it feems, with very little ceremony, 
lUiding that two ftck friends cannot live 
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ivgetber ; and did not write to him till 
he found himfelf at Chefter. 

He returned to a home of fotrow: 
poor Stella was finking into the .grav€^ 
and, after a languifhing delay of about 
two months, died in her forty-fourth 
year, on January 2^, 172&. How much 
he wilhed her Kfe, his papers tell us j 
hot can it te doubted that he dreaded 
the death of her whom he loved moll, 
aggravated by the confcioufnefs that 
himfelf had haftened it. 

Beauty and the power of pleafing, 
the greateft external advantages that 
woman can defire or poflefs, were fatal 
to the unfortunate Stella. The man 
whom flie had the misfortune to love 
was, as Delany obferves, fond of fingu- 
E 2 larity^ 
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larity, aiul dcfirous to makeva mode of 
happincfs for himfclf, owt of the general 
courfeof things and order of Provi- 
dence. From. the time of her arrival 
in Ireland ,<hc feems refolved.to keep her 
in his-power, and therefore hindered a 
m:itch fufficiently advantageous, by.ac- 
cumuhuing unreafonable demand?, .and 
prclcribing conditions that could not 
'be performed. While flie was at her 
own dilpotil :he did not confidcr his pof- 
feffion as lecure; rclcntment, ambitioo, 
or caprice, might fgparatc them; he 
wiis therefore rdbked to marke ajfurance 
ihullcfurcy and to appropriate her hy , 
;i private. Tiiarriage, to which he had an- 
nexed, the expedation of all the plca- 
iurcs of pcrTfcd Uicndfliip, without .the 
I ^unealV• 
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tineafineft of conjugal reftraint. But 
with this flate poor Stella was 'not^fatit- 
fkd;, (he never was treated .as^ia'>vife^ 
and to the world flio had the ap]>carance 
of a miftrefs. . :She lived iulteily onr;'* ia 
hope that in time he would own and 're- 
ceive hen; but tli« time- did not connc 
till . the change . of. his mamiers -and 'de- 
pravation of his mind made her' tell 
hina,. when he offered to acknowledge 
her/ t\i:ivit*:va^ too late.. She then giivc 
up hcrfelf to forrowful;refentmenty and 
died by the tyranny of him.byAvhoni 
fhe was- in the. highefl degree lovediind f 
honoured.- 

• What -were \^i claims to this' cxccn- 
trick tcndemefs/ by which the laws of 
Nature were violated to retaia her^^.cu-r 
E3 . rioficy . 



riofity wlU enquire ; but. ho^v fliall it be 
gratified ? Swift was a Jover ; his tefti* 
mony may be fufpected* Delany. and 
the Iriih law with Swift's eyea^ and 
therefore add little confirmation. That 
flie was virtuous, beautiful, and elegant, 
in a very high degree, fuch admiratioo 
from fuch a lover makes it very pro* 
bable ; but fhe had not much literature, 
for ilie could not fpell her own lan- 
guage ; and of her wit, fo loudly vaunt- 
ed, the fmart layings which Swift has 
collected aflford no fplendid fpecimen.. 

The reader of Swift's Letter to a Lady 
on her Marriage , may be allowed to 
doubt whether his opinion of female ex- 
cellence ought implicitly to be admit* 
ted ; for if his general thoughts^ on wo* 

mca. 
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nbeil tvere fuch as he exhibits, a very 
littte fenfe in a Lady would enrapture^ 
and a, very little virtue would aftoniih 
him. Stella's fupteniacy, therefore, 
was perhaps only local ; Ihe was great, 
becaufe her affociates were little. 

In fome Remarks lately publifhed on 
the Life of Swift, this marriage is men- 
tioned as fabulous, or doubtful; but, 
alas I poor Stella, as Dr. Madden told 
tne, related her melancholy ftory to Dr. 
Sheridan, when he attended her as a 
clergyman to pre|)are her for death ; 
md Delany tells it hot with doubt, biit 
Mily with regret. Swift nev6r mentioned 
aer without a figh. 

The reft of his life was fpent in Le* 

laad^ in a country to which not evea 

E 4 power 
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power almoft. dcfpotick, nor flattery al- 
moil idolatrous, could roconcile him. 
He fomctimes wiflicd to vifit England), 
but always found fonxc rcafon of delay, 
1-Ic tells Tope, in the decline of lifcj 
that he hopes once more to foe him;. 
out if not,. f;\\s he, ':vc initjl party, assail 
human bciugs- have parted. 

After the death of Stella,, his benevo- 
lence was contracted, and his feverity 
cxafpcrated ; he drove his aequaintanciB 
from his table, and wondered why he 
was deferred. ]>ut he continued his at- 
tention to the piibllck, and wrote from 
time to time fuch dii'cftions, admoni- 
tions, or cenfures, as the various exi- 
gency of affairs, in his opmion, made 
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er; andniiothing fell ifomhis pen 
in. 

alhort poem on^the Preibytcriansi 
m-. he: al ways » regarded witK detefta- 
, he beftovvfid' one ilridlure upon 
eiworthy a' lawyer eminent for -his 
lencc to the clergy,; which;- from 
. confiderablc rq)Utation^. hroiigl*t 

into? immediate and univerfal con^ 
pt.. BettefivoEth-, 'CrK-agcdiat his-dif- 
:e and.lofs, wxnt taSwifrV- and <io- 
Kied* wJtcthcr he was- ihc author of 
: poem. ^ Mr- BettelVorth," an- 
red he, " I was in my youth ac- 
[uainted witb great lawyers,, who, 
mowing my difpofition to^fatirc, ad- 
•ifcd me, that,, if any fcoundrel or 
Jockhead whom I had lampooned 

'' fliould 
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f ^ fliotild aik^ An jmi ibe author 
" paper^ I fliould tell bim that I \ 
."theauthof; and therefore I te 
."Mr. Bettefw6rth, that I am n 
•^ author of thcfe Hnes/* 

Bettcfwortb was fo little fetisfie 
this account, that he publickly pr 
hia refolution of 9 violent and ce 
^revenge ; but the inhabitants of i 
trick's diftrid emlpcxdicd themfeJ 
-the Dean's defence ; and Bettefwoi 
clared in Parliament, that Swift h 
-prived him of twelve hundred \ 
a year. 

Swift was popular a while by a 
mode of beneficence. He fet afidi 
hundreds to be lent in fiuall fu 
the poor> from five fhillings, I 
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ive pounds. He tx>ok no intcrcft^ 
only required that^ at repayment, a 
11 fee Ihould be given ta the ac* 
iptant ; but he required that the day 
)romifed payment fliowtd be exaftly 
t. A fevere and pun&iltous temper 
1 qualified for tranfaftions with the 
r ;. the day was often broken, and 
loan was not repaid.. This might 
e been eafily forefeen ; but for this 
ft had made no. provifion of patience^ 
)ity^ He ordered his debtors to be 
L A fevere creditor has no popular 
rader; what then was likely to befaicfe 
lim who. employs the catchpoll under 
appearance of charity ? The clamour 
inft him was loud, and the refent- 
it of the populace outrageous; he 

was^ 
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was therefore forced to drop his fcl 
and own the folly of expecting put 
lity from the jioor. 

His afperity continually iucre 

condemned Him tofolitude; and 1 

Icntment of folitude fharpenedhis 

rity. Hevv-asnot, how^cvcr> total 

fcrtcd: fomenftaiof learning,, and 

women of elegance, often viiitcd 

and he wrote from time to time < 

vcrfc oc profe;.of his verfes he.wii 

ly gave copies^ and is fuppofed to 

felt no. difcontcnt when he faw 

printed. His favourite maxim was 

la bagatelle ; he thought trifles a n 

y part of life, and perhaps f 

n ncccllary to himfclf. It fecm 

Qfiblc to him to be idlc^ and hi! 

01 
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ders made it-difficult or dangerous to 
) long ferioully .ftudious, or laborioufly 
ligent. The lov»e ^of eafe is always 
lining upon age, and.he hadone temp- 
tion to .petty amufements peculiar to 
mfelf ; whatever he did, he was fure 

hear applauded.; and fuch was his 
:edominance over all that approached, 
at all their ajpplaufes were probably 
icere. He that. is much jQatterecl, foon 
arns to flatter hirxifelf: we ,are corn- 
only taught our duty by fear orlhame, 
id how .can they adt upon tlie man who 
ears nothing but his own prailcs ? 

As his years incrcafed, .his .fits of gid- 
inefs and deafnefsgrew^ more frequent, 
id his dcafncfs made converfation dilli- 
Liltj they grew likcwife more fcvcre^ 

till 
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till in 1736, as he was writing a poen 
called The Legion Club, he was feizfi* 
with a fit fo painful, and fo long coilti 
nued, that he never after thoughtf 
'proper to attempt any work of though! 
or labour* 

He was always careful of his moneyj 
Sind was therefore no liberal entertainer; 
but was lefs frugal of his wine than ci 
his meat. When his friends of either fOf 
came to him, in expectation of a dinner 
liis cuftom was to give every one a Ihi' 
ling, that they might pleafe themfelv 
with their provifion. At laft his avari 
grew too powerful for his kindnefs; 
would refufe a bottle of wine, and 
Ireland no man vifits where he car 
drink. 

Ha 
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Having thus excluded <!:onverfatiori, 
and defiftcd from ftudy, he had neither 
bufinefs nor amufement ; for havihg, by 
feme ridiculous refolution or mad vow, 
determined never to wear fpedtacles, he 
:ould make little ufe of books in his 
atcr years : his ideas, therefore, being 
leither renovated by difcourfe nor in- 
:reafed by reading, wore gradually 
iway, and left his mind vacant to the 
vexations of the hour, till at laft his 
mger was heightened into madnefs. 

He however permitted one book to 
36 publilhed, which had been the pro- 
lusion of former years ; Polite Convert 
aiion, which appeared in 1738. The 
DireSIions for Servants was printed foon 
ifter his death. Thefe two performances 

Ihew 
3 
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flicw a mind inccflantly attentive, a 
when it was not en^ployed upon ,g 
things, bufy with minute occurren 
It is -apparent that he muft have had 
habit of notirjg whatever he obfer\ 
for fuch a number of particulars a 
never have been aflcnibled by thcjpc 
of recollection. 

He grew more violent^ and his r 
tal powers declined till (1741.) it 
found neccflary that legal guarc 
Ihould be appointed of his perfon 
fortune. He now loft diftindtion. 
madncfs was compounded of -rage 
fatuity. The laft face that he 1 
was that-of Mrs. Whiteway, and h( 
^ceafcd to know in a little time. 
>mcat was brought him cut into mc 
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Ills ; but he-would never touch it while 
le fervant ftaid> and at laft, after it had 
:ood perhaps an hour, would cat it 
/alking ; for he continued his old habit, 
ml was on his feet ten hours a-day. 

Next year (1742) he had an inflam- 
lation in his left eye, which fwelled it 
the fee of an egg, with boils in other 
>arts; he was Jcept long waking witk 
he pain, and was not eafily reftrained 
>y five attendants from tearing out hi? 
:ye.- ^ 

The tumour at lafl: fubfided; and a 
hort interval of reafon enfuing, in which 
le knew his phyfician and his family, 
javc hopes of his recovery; but in a 
■Qvt days he funk into lethargick ftupl- 
iity, motionlefs, heedlefs, and fpeccb- 
F lefs. 
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lefs. But it is faid, that, after a year ' 
total filence, when his hpufekeeper, ( 
the 30th of November, told him th 
the ufual bonfires and illuminations we 
preparing to celebrate his birthday, 1 
anfwered;j // is all folly; they had beti 
let it alone. 

It is reniembered that he afterwan 
Ijpot^ now and then, or gave fome int 
nution oif a meaning; but at laft fun 
into perfe(ft filence, which continued ti 
about the endofOd:ober 1744, wher 
in his feventy-eighth year, he expire 
without a llruggle. 



WHE> 
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^ H E N Swift is confidered as an 

or, it is j lift to eftimate his powers 

heir effedts. In the xcign of Queen 

e he turned the ftream of popula- 

againft the Whigs, and muft be 

effed to have diftated for a time 

political opinions of the EngUfh na- 

in the fucceeding reign he deli- 

d Ireland from plunder and oppref- 

; and fliewed that witv confederated 

truth, had fuch force as authority 

unable to refift. He faid truly of 

Hf^ that Ireland ivas bis debtor. It 

from the time when he firft began 

atrx)nize the Iriih, that they may 

F 3 • date 
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cUitc their riches and profpcrity. He 
taught them firft to know their own in- 
terefl, their weight, and their ftrength, 
and gave them fpirit to affcrt that equa- 
lity with their fellow-fubjcds to which 
they have ever fince been making vigo- 
rous advances, and to claim thofc rights 
which they have at laft eftablilhed. Nor 
can they be charged with ingratitude to 
their benefaftor; for they reverenced 
him as a guardian, and obeyed him as 
a diftiitor. 

In his works, he has given very dif- 
ferent fpecimens both of fcntiment and' 
exprcflion. His 'tale of a Tub has little 
rcicmblanee to his other pieces. It ex- 
hibits a vehemence and rapidity of mihd, 
a copioufnefs of images, and vivacity 

of 
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ftion, fuch as he afterwards never 
fed, or never exerted. It is-'bf a 

fo diftinft and pecnli^-r, that* it 
be confidered by itfelf-; wh'afMS 
if that, is not true of any thiiig* elfc 

he has written. 

lis other works is found an equable 
r of eafy language, which" father 
2S thanflows. His delight was in fim*' 
r. That he has in his works no" rrie^ 
r, as has been faid, is not true ; bur 
w metaphors fcem to be received 
• by neceffity than choice. He 
d purity;. and though perhaps all 
u(5lures are not exadr, yet it is not 
that folecifms can be found ; and 
/er depends on bis audiorky may 
ally conclude himfelf fafe. His fen- 
F 3 tenccs 
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tences are never too much dilated or 
contraftcd ; and it will not be eafy to 
find any embarraflment in the compli- 
cation of his claufes, any inconfequencc 
in his connexions, or abruptnefs in his 
tranfitions. 

His ftyle was well fuited to his 
thoughts, which are never fubtilifed by 
nice difquifitions, decorated by fparkling; 
conceits, elevated by ambitious fen- 
tcnces,.or variegated by fer-fought learn- 
iDg., He pays no court to the paiSons; 
he excites neither furprize nor admira- 
tion ; he always under j]tands homielf, and 
bis reader always underftand^ him: the 
perufer of Swift wants little previoui 
knowledge ; it will be fufficient that he 
is acquainted witk common words and 

com^ 
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rommon things ; he is neither required 
:o mount elevations, nor to explore pro- 
fundities; his paflage is always on a 
evel, along folid ground, without afperi- 
:ies, without obftrudtion. 

This eafy and fafe conveyance of 
neaning it was Swift's delire to attain, 
and for having attained he certainly de- 
ferves praife, though perhaps not the 
bigheft praife. For purpofes merely di- 
iadtick, when fomething is to be told 
that wa% not known before, it is in the 
bighefl degree proper, but againft that 
inattention by which known truths are 
fuffered to lie negleded, it makes no 
provifion; it inftrufts, but docs not 
perfuade. 

F4 Py 
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By his political education he was affo- 
ciatecl with the Whigs; but hedefcrtcd 
them when they defertcd their princi- 
ples, yet without running into the con- 
trary extreme; he continued through- 
out his life to retain the difpofition 
which he afligns to the Cburcb^of-^Eng* 
land Man J of thinking commonly with 
the Whigs of the State, and with the 
Tories of the Church. 

He was a churchman .rationally 
zealous ; he defircd the profperity and 
maintained the honour of the Clergy; 
of the DifTentcrs he did not wilh to in- 
fringe the toleration, but he oppofcd 
their encroachments. /» 

Of his duty as Dean he was very ob* 
fervant. He managed the revenues of 

his 
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lis church with exaft ceconomy; and 
t is faid by Delany, that more money 
was, under his direction, laid out in re- 
pairs than had ever been in the fame 
time fince its firft eredion. Of his 
choir he was eminently careful ; and, 
diough he neither loved nor underflood 
mufick, took care that all the fingers 
"were well qualified, admitting none 
without the teftimony of £kilful judges. 
In his church he reftored the pradtice 
of weekly communion, and diltributcd 
the facramental elements in the moll 
folemn and devout manner with his own 
hand. He came to church every morn- 
ing, preached commonly in his turn, 
-and attended the evening anthem, that 
it might not be negligently performed. 

He 
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He read the fervice rather with a 
Jirong nervous voice than in a graceful 
manner ; his voice was Jloarp and high* 
toned, rather than harmonious. 

He entered upon the clerical ftate with 
hope to excel in preaching ; but com- 
plained, that, from the time of his politi- 
cal controverfies, he could only preach pam* 
phlets. This cenfure of himfelf, if judge- 
ment be made from thofe fermons which 
have been publilhed, was unreafonably 
fcverc. 

The fufpicions of his irreligion pro- 
ceeded in a great meafure from his dread 
of hypocrify; inftead of wifhing to feem 
better, he delighted in feeming worfe 
than he was. He went in London to 
early prayers, left he fhouid be fccn at 

church ; 
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church ; he read prayers to his fervants- 
eyery morning with fuch dexterous fe- 
crecy, that Dr. Delany was fix months. 
itt his houfe before he knew it. He was 
not only careful to hide the good which 
he did, but willingly incurred the fufpi- 
cion of evil which he did not. He for- 
got what himfelf had formerly aflerted,. 
that hypoerify is lefs mifchievous than 
open impiety. Dr. Delany^ with all his 
zeal for his honour^ has juftly con- 
demned this part of his character. 

The perfiwi of Swift bad not many 
recommendations.. He had a kind of 
muddy complexion,, which, though he 
waflied himfelf with oriental fcrupulo- 
fity,. did not look clear. He had a coun- 
tenance four and fevere, which he fel- 

dom 
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com fofrencd by any appearance of 
gaiety. He fcubbornly refifted any ten- 
dency to laughter. 

To his domefticks he was naturally 
rough ; and a man of a rigorous temper, 
wirh :hat vigilance of minlitc attention 
wiiich his works difcover, muft have 
been a" matter that few could bear* 
That lie was dif|X)fed to do his fervants 
good, on important occafions, is no great 
mitigation ; benefaction can be but rare, 
and tyrannick peeviflincfs is perpetual. 
He did not fpare the fervants of others. 
Once, when he dined alone with the Earl 
of Orrery, he fuid, of one that waited in 
the room. That man kasy Jince we Jat to 
the table J committed fifteen faults. What 
the faults were, Lord Orrery, from whonx 

I heard 
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I heard the ftory, had not been attentive 
enough to difcovcr. My number may 
perhaps not be exadl. 

In his occonomy he pradtifed a pecu- 
liar and offenfivc parfimony, without 
difguifc or apology. The praAicc of 
faving being once neccflliry, became ha- 
bitual, and grew firft ridiculous, and at 
laft deteflablc. But his avarice, though 
it might exclude pleafure, was never 
luffered to encroach upon his virtue* 
He was frugal by inclination, but liberal 
by principle ; and if the purpofc to 
which he deftined his little accumula- 
tions be remembered, with his diftribu- 
tion of occafional charity, it will per- 
haps appear that he only liked one 
mode of cxpcnce better than another, 

and 
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and favcd only^Jiat'lic might have for 
^hing to -give^ He did not grow i 
by injuring his fucceflbrs, but kft b 
Laracor and the Deanery more valua 
than he found them. — With all this t 
of his covetoufhefs^ and generofity, 
ihould be remembered that he was ne 
rich. The revenue of his Deanery \ 
»ot ihuch more than feveo huodi 
a year- 

His berieijcence Was iwt graced wi 
temiernefs or civility; be relieved wii 
out pity^ and aififted without kindne 
fo that cbofe who were ied by him coi 
hardly Jove hiai. 

He made a rule to himfclf to g^ 
but one piece at a tim^ and therefii 

alwi 
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Lj^s ftored bis pocket with coins of 
rrent value. 

Whatever he did, he feemcd willing 
o in a manner peculiar to himfelf, 
out fufficiently confidering that fin- 
rity, as it implies a contempt of the 
)ral pradice, is a kind of defiance 
:h juftly provokes the hoflility of 
:ule ; he therefore who indulges pe- 
ir habits is worfe than others, if he 
lot better. 

f his humour, a ftory told by Pope 
2(fford a fpecimen* 
^^ .Dr. Swift his an odd, blunt way> 
at is miftaken, by ftrangers^ for ilL- 
iture. — ^'Tis fo odd, that there's no 
;fcribing it but by fads. I'U tell 

• Speace. 

<< you 
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^^ you one, that firft comes into mj 
** head. One evening, Gay and I went 
" to fee him : you know how intimately 
•^ we were all acquainted. On our 
** coming in, ^* Heyday, gentlemen (fays 
^ the Doftor), what's the meaning of 
•^thisvifitl How came you to leave 
" all the great Lords, that you are fo 
^* fond of, to come hither to fee a poor 
*^Dcan?" — Bccaufc wc would rather 
*^ fee you than any of them. — ** Ay, 
^* any one that did not know fo well as 
" I do, might believe you. But fincc 
^ you are come, I muft get fome fupper 
*^ for you, I fupiX)fe." : No, Dodtor, 
•* we have fupped already. — " Supped 
^ already, that's impoflible ! why, 'ti< 
^* not eight o'clock yet. — That's vcrj 

^••nge 
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^^ ftrange : but, if you had not fuppcd^ 

^^ I muft have got fo nething for you. — 

^* Let me fee;, what fliould I k^ve had ? 

*** A couple of lobfters ; ay, that would 

•** hav^ done v«:y well ; two ibillings — 

" tarts, a Shilling : but y6u will drink 

^* a glafs of wine with mc, though you 

-*' fupped fo much before your ufual 

'♦^ time only to fpare my pocket ?" — No, 

•^^ we had rather talk with you than 

*' drink with you. — * But if you had 

'•^ fupped with me, as in all reafon you 

^ ought to have done, you muft then 

•^* have 4nmk with me. — A bottle of 

"wine, twoihilKngs — two and two is 

-^^ four, and one is five : juft two-and* 

•^^ fix-pence a-piece. There, Pope, there's 

^ half a crown for you, and there's ano- 

G '' ther 
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^* ther for you, Sir ; for I won't fiivi 
** any thing by you, I am determined. — 
*^ This was all faid and don* with hi! 
** ufual ferioufnefs on fuch occaiions ; 
** and, in fpite of every thing we could 
** fay to the contrary, he aftually 
** obliged us to take the money." 

In the intercourfc of familiar life, he 
indulged his difpofition to petulance 
and farcafm, and thought himfelf in- 
jured if the licentioufnefs of his raillery, 
the freedom of his cenfures, or the pe* 
tulancc of his frolicks, was refented oi 
rcpreffed. He predominated over hii 
companions with very high afcendency 
and probably would bear none eve 
whom he could not predominate. X 
gK'c him advice was, in the ftile of hi 

frien 
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friend Delany, to venture iofpeak to him. 
This cuftomary fupcriority foon grew 
too delicate for truth ; and Swift, with 
all his penetration, allowed himfelf to 
be delighted with low flattery. 

On all common occafions, he habi- 
tually affe<5ts a ftyle of afrogance, and 
dictates rather than perfuades. This au- 
thoritative and magifterial language he 
.expeScd to be received as his peculiar 
mode of jocularity ; but he apparently 
flattered his own. arrogance by an af- 
fumed predomination, in which hie was 
ironical only to the refentful, and to the 
fubmiflive fufficiently ferious. 

He told flories with great felicity^ 

.and delighted in doing what he knew 

G 2 him- 
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himfclf to do well. He was therefore 
captivated by the re(j[)cftful filencc of a 
ftcady liftencr, and told the fame talej 
too often* 

He did not, however, claim the right 
of talking alone; for it was his rule, 
when he had fpoken a minute, to give 
Toom by a paufe for any other Ijpeakef* 
Of time, on all occafions, he was a& 
cxad: computer, and knew the minutes ^ 
required to every common operation. 

It may be juftly fuppofed that there 
was in his convcrfation, what appears fo 
frequently in his Letters^ an affedation 
of familiarity with the Great, an ambi- 
tion of momentary equality fought and 
enjoyed by the negledt of thofe cercmo- 
nies which cuftom Via's eftabUihed as the 
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barriers between one order of fociety 
and anotherr This tranfgrcflion of re- 
gularity was by himfelf and his admirers 
terqied greatnefs of fouU But a great 
mind difdains to hold any thing by 
€0urtefy, and therefore never ufurps 
what a lawful claimant may take away. 
He that encroaches on another's dignity, 
puts himfelf in his power ; he is either 
repelled with helplefs indignity, or en* 
dured by clemency and condefcenfion. 

Of Swift's general habits of thinking 
if his Letters can be fuppofcd to afford 
any evidence, he was not a man to be 
either loved or envied. He feems to 
have wafted life ' in difcontent,, by the 
rage of neglefted pride,< and the Ian- 
guilhment of unfatisfied defirc. He 
G 3. is- 
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is qucmlous and failidious, arrogant an 
malignant ; he fcarcely fpcaks of hin 
fclf but With indignant lamentations, i 
of others but with infolcnt fuperiori 
when he is gay, and with angry co: 
tempt when he is gloomy. From tl 
T.ctters that pafs between him and Poj 
It might be inferred that they, with A 
butbnot and Gay, had engroffed all tl 
undcrflanding and virtue of mankini 
that their merits filled the world; ( 
that there was no hope of more. The 
iliew the age involved in darkndi 
and fhade the pffture with fullen cmi 
Union. 

When the Queen's death drove hil 
into Ireland, he might be allowed to n 
gret for a time the interception of h 

view 
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views, the extinction of his hopes, and 
his ejedion from gay fcenes, important 
employment, and fplendid friendfhips ; 
but when time had enabled reafon t6 
prevail over vexation, the complaints, 
which at firft were natural, became ri- 
diculous becaufe they were ufelefs. But 
queruloufnefe was now grown habitual, 
and he cried out when he probably had 
ceafed to feel. His reiterated wailings 
perfuaded Bolingbroke that he was really 
willing to quit his deanery for an Eng- 
lifh parifh; and Bolingbroke procured 
an exchange, which was rcjcfted, and 
Swift flill retained the pleafure of com- 
plaining. 

The greatefl difficulty that occurs, ih 

analyfing his charader, is to difcovet 

G4 by 
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by what depravity of iutelkdt he took 
delight in revolving idca^^ from which 
almoft every pthcc mind Ihrinks with 
difguft. The ideas of plcafurc^ even 
when criminal^ may folicite the imagi* 
nation ; but what hasi diiiafe, deforraityj, 
and filth,, upon which the thoughts can. 
be allured to dwell ? D^lany is willing 
to think that Swift's mind was- not much 
tainted with tliis grofs corruption before 
his long vilit to Pope. He docsnot CQnfi-- 
tier how he degrades hi$ hero, by makings 
hiiD at fifty-nine the pupil of. turpitude, 
and liable to the malignant influence of 
an afccndant mind.. But the truth is,. 
that Gulliver had dcfcribed his Ta/jGOs 
bcjfore the vifit, and he that had formed 
tliofc images had nothing filthy to learn.. 
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I have hjere given the cha^aiter o£ 
Swift as he e^^hibiti himfelf to my per- 
ception ; but now let another be heai^ 
wha knew htm better ;. D^. Delany, after 
long acquaintance » defcribesr hina ta Lord 
Orrery in thefe terms.. 

*' My Lord, when you conffdep 
^^ Swift^s lingular, peculiar, and moft 
*^ variegated vein of wit, always rightly 
^^ intended (although not alwayss fo 
" rightly direded),. delightf^. in many 
" bftanccs, and falutary, evenwhere it is^: 
" mofl: offenfive ;. when, you- confider. his: 
^ ftriA truthj his. fortitude in reijfting 
" oppreffion. and arbitrary power;, his^ 
^* fidelity in friendfhip, his fincere love 
^ and zeal for religion, his uprightnefs 
^ in making right refolutions,. and- his 

'^•fteadi- 
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** fteadinefs in adhering to them; his 
•* care of his church, its choir, its ceco- 
•* nomy, and its income ; his attention 
** to all thofe that preached in his ca- 
" thedral, in order to their amendment 
•* in pronunciation and ftyle ; as alfo 
*^ his remarkable attention to the inte- 
** reft of his fucceflbrs, preferably to 
•* his own prcfent emoluments ; invin- 
** cible patriotifm, even to a country 
** which he did not love ; his very va- 
^* rious, well-devifed, well-judged, and 
** extenfive charities, throughout his 
** life, and his whole fortune (to fay 
** nothing of his wife's) conveyed to the 
*^ Hime chriftian purpofes at his death ; 
*^ charities from which he could enjoy 

"no 
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*' no honour, advantage, or fatisfac- 
*^ tion of any kind in this world. 
" When you confider his ironical and 
** humorous, as well as his ferious 
** fchemes, for the promotion of true 
** religion and virtue ; his fuccefs in 
** foliciting for the Firft Fruits and' 
" Twentieths^ to the unfpeakable bene- 
" fit of the eftablilhed Church of Ire- 
^ land ; and his felicity (to rate it no 
^^ higher) in giving occafion to the 
^* building of fifty new churches in 
" London. 

*^ All this confidered, the charadter 

** of his life will appear like that of his 

" writings ; they will both bear to be 

** re-confidered and re-examined with 

■a' *' the 
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'^ the utmofl attcotion, . and always dii^ 
^< cover new beai^ties. and exjcplkQcics 
•* upon ever)' examination. 

" They will bear to be confidered a* 
^* the fun, ia which the brightnefs m\i 
*/ hide the blemiflxcs ; and whenever pe- 
*^ tulant ignorance, pride,, malice,, tqa*^ 
" lignity, or envy,, intcrpofes to cloud 
** or fully his fame, I will take upon me 
*^ to pronounce that the eclipib will not 
^ laft long. 

" To conclude — no man ever dcr 
" ferved better of any country thaa. 
*** Swift did. of his.. A fleady, perfe* 
" vcTing, inflexible friend ;. a wife, a 
*^ watchful, and a faithful counfellor,- 
** under many fcvere trials and bitter- 
3 "^ pcrfe* 
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rriecutions, to the manifeft hazar4 
ith of h:s liberty an^ fortune. 
He lived a blefling, lie died a be- 
fador, and his name will ever live 
honour to Ireland.* 
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Jencies and all his defers has fo we 
maintained his claim to be coniidered t 
originaL 
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they confift of proper words in proper 
places^ 

To divide this Colleftion into clafTes, 
and Ihew how fome pieces are grofs, 
and fome are trifling, would be to tell 
the reader what he knows already, and 
to find faults of which the author 
could not be ignorant, who certainly 
wrote often not to his judgement, but 
his humour. 

It was faid, in a Preface to one of 
the Irilh editions, that Swift had never 
been known to take a fingle thought 
from any writer, ancient or modern. 
This is not literally true; but perhaps no 
writer can eafily be found that has bor- 
rowed fo little, or that in all his excel- 
lencies 
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JOHN GAY, defccnded from an 
old family that had been long in 
poflefiion of the manour of * Grold wor- 
thy in Devonlhirc, was born in 1688, at 
or near Barnftaple, where he was edu- 
cated by Mn Luck, who taught the 
fghool of that town with good reputa- 
tion, and, a little before he retired from 
it, publiflied a volume of Latin and Eng- 
iilh verfes. Under fuch a mailer he was 
ikely to form a tafte for poetry. Being 

* Goldworthy docs not appear in the Fill.jre. 
A born 



counter, or with what de^ 
and dexterity he received 
dated the ladies., as he pn 
delight in' telling it, is not 
report is, that he was : 
cither the reflraiht or ferv 
cupation, and caiily perfuj 
to difcharge him. 

The dutchefs of Monm 
riblc for inflexible perfe\ 
demand to be treated as 
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ilnly advanced little ill the boaft of in- 
cpendence* Of his leifure he made fo 
ood ufe, that he publiflicd next year 
poem on Rural Sports^ and infcribcd it 
) Mr. Pope, who was then riling faft 
ito reputation. Pope was pieafed with 
le honour ; and when he became ac- 
ualnted with Gay found fuch attrac- 
ons in his manners and converfation, 
[lat he feems to have received him into 
is inmoft confidencfe ; and a fricndfliip 
ras formed between them which lafted 
3 their feparation by d^ath, without 
ny known abatement on either part. 
Jay was the general favourite of the 
^hole affociation of wits ; but they rc- 
ardcd him as a play-fellow rather tl\an 
A a a part- 
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a partner, and treated him with 
fondnefs than refpedt. 

Next year he puh\i{hedT/je Shep. 
Week^ fix Englifh Paftorals, in whi( 
images are drawn from real life, ft 
it appears among the rufticks in 
of England remote fromcLondon. 1 
in fome papers of the Guardiar 
praifed Ambrofe Philips as the Pa 
writer that yielded only to Theoc 
Virgil, and Spenfer. Pope, whc 
alfo publiihed Paftorals^ not pleaf 
be overlooked, drew i^p a comp: 
of his own compofitions with tho 
Philips, in which he covertly gave 
felf the .preference, while he feem 
difown it. Not content with thii 
is fuflpofcd to have incited Gay to 
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die Shepherd's Week, to fhew, , that if it 
be necelTary to copy nature with minutc- 
nefs, rural life muft be exhibited fuch 
as* groflhefs and ignorance have made it. 
So far the plan was reafonable ; - but the 
Baftorals are introduced by b, Proeme, 
written with fuch imitation as they could 
attain of obfolete language, . and by con- 
fequencc in a ftile that was never fpoken* 
nor written in any age or in any place* 

But the efFed: of reality and truth 
became confpicuous, even when the in- 
tention was to Ihew them groveling and 
degraded. Thefe Paftorals became po- 
pular, and were read with delight as juft 
reprefentations of rural manners and oc- 
cupations by thofe who had no intereft 
A3 in. 
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in the rivalry of the poets, nor know- 
ledge of the critical difpute. 

In 1713 he brought a ccMncdy 
called 7he Wife of Bath upon the fl:age> 
but it received no applaufe ; he printed 
it, however ; and feventeen years after, 
having altered it, and, as he thought, 
adapted it more to the publick tafte, 
he offered it again to the town ; but 
though he was flufhed with the iuccefs 
of the Be^gar^s Gpera^ had the mortifi- 
cation to fee it again rejedted. 

In the laft year of queen Anne's life, 
Gay w as made fecretary to the earl of 
Clarendon, ambaffador to the court of 
Hanover. This was a ftation that na- 
turally gave him hopes of kindnefs from 
every party ; but the Queen's death put 

3 *'^ ^^ 
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an end to her favours, and he had dedi- 
cated his Shephtrd's Week to Bollng- 
broke,, which Swift confidered as the 
crime that obftruflied all kindnefs from 
the houfc of Hanover. 

He did not,, however, omit to im* 
prove the right which his office had 
given; him to the notice of the royal 
famil5^ On: the arrival ©f the princcfs 
©f Wales he wrote a poem, and. obtained 
i6 much favour that both, the Pi'ince and 
Princefs went to fee \iViWhat d'ye call ity 
a kind of mock-rtragedy^ in which the 
images, were eomick, and the action 
grave ; fa tliat, as Pope relates, Mr. 
Cromwel, who. could not hear what was 
£iid,i was at aJofs bow to reconcile the 
."• • • / A 4 laughtcv 
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laughter of the audience with the folcm- 
nity of the fccne. 

Of this performance the value cer- 
tainly is but little ; but it was one of 
the lucky trifles that give plcafurc by 
novelty, and was fo much favoured by 
the audience that envy appeared againft 
it in the form of criticifm ; and GrriffeD 
a player, in conjunction with Mr^ Theo- 
bald, a man afterwards more remark- 
able, produced a pamphlet called the 
Key to the What d'ye call it ; which, fays 
Ga)^, calls me a blockhead, and Mr. Pofi 
a knave* 

But Fortune has always been inconftant. 
Not long afterwards (1717) he endea- 
voured to entertain the town with TAr«^ 
JJaurj after Marriage ; a comedy written, 
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as there is fufficient reafon for believing, 
by the joint aififtancc of Pope and Ar« 
buthnot. One purpofc of it was to bring 
into contempt Dr. Woodward the Foffi- 
lifty a man not really or juftly con* 
temptible. It had the fate which fuch 
outrages dcferve: the fcene in which 
Woodward was directly and apparently 
ridiculed^ by the introdudtion of a mum- 
my and a crocodile, difgiiftcd the au* 
dience, and the performance was driven 
off the ftage with general condemna- 
tion. 

Gay is reprefcnted as a man cafily in- 
cited to hope, and deeply deprciTcd 
when his hopes were difappointed. This 
is not the charadter of a hero ; but it may 
naturally fupply fomething more gene- 
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rally welcome, a- foft and civil cc 
nion* Whoever is- apt to hope 
from otliers is diligent ta pleafe t 
but he that believes his poiTCrs 1 
cnougk ta force their own- way, 
monly tries only tapleafe liimfelf. 
He had been iimple enough to 
gine that thofe who laughed at the 
d^e call it would raife the fortune 
author ; and finding nothing done 
into dejeftion^ His fricnds' endeav 
to divert hiiiii. The earl of Burli 
fent him (1716) into Devonlhirc 
year after,. Mr.. Puhcney took h 
Aix I and in the following year lore 
court invited him to. his feat, v 
duriijg his vifir,. the- two; rural 
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were killed with lightning, as is parti- 
cularly told in Pope's Letters* 

Being now generally known^ he pub- 
tiflied (172.0) his Poems by fubfcription 
with fiich fuccefs^ that he raifed a tliou** 
fand pounds ; and called his friends to 
& confultation^ what ufe might be beft 
made of it. Lewis^ the fteward of lord 
Oxford, advifed him tO' kitruft it to the 
funds, and live upon the intereft ; Ar- 
buthnot bad him intruft it to Provi- 
dence, and live upon the principal; 
Pope diredted him, and was feconded 
by Swift, to purchafe an annuity. 

Gay in that difaftrous year * had a pre- 

fcnt from young Craggs of fome South- 

fea-flock, and once fuppofed him^f to 

be mafter of twenty thoufand pounds. 

* Spencc. 

His 
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His friends perfuaded him to fell his 
fliare ; but he dreamed of dignity and 
fplendour, and could not bear to ob- 
ftrud: his own fortune. Ht: was then 
importuned to fell as much- as would, 
purchafe an hundred a year for life,. 
which, fays Fenton, w/7/ make you fure of 
a clean Jhirt and ajhoulder of mutton every 
day. This counfcl was rejefted; the 
profit and principal were loft, and Gay 
funk under the calamity fo low that his 
life became in danger. 

By the care of his friends, among 
whom Pope appears to have ftxewn par- 
ticular tendernefs, his health was re- 
ftpred ; and, returning to his ftudies, he 
wro|p a tragedy called The Captives^ 
which he was invited to read before the 

prin- 
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princefs ©f Wales. When the hour 
came, he faw the princefs and her ladies 
all in expedation, and advancing with 
reverence, too great for any other atten- 
tion^ itumbled at a.ftool, and falling for- 
wards, threw <lown a weighty Japan 
icreen. The princefs ftarted, the ladies 
fcreamed, and poor Gay after all the dif- 
turbance was.ftill to read his play. 

The fate of fhe Captives * I know not ; 
but he now thought bimfelf. in favour, 
and undertook (1726) to write a volume 
of FabieJ for the improvement of the 
young duke of Cumberland. For this 
he is faid to liave been promifed a 
reward, wiich he had doubtlefs mag- 
nified with all the wild expectations of 
indigence and vanity. 

♦ It was adtcd at Drury-Lane in 1723. 

Next 
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Next year the Prince and Prim 
became King and Queen, and Gay i 
to be great and happy ; but upon 
fettiement of the houfehold he foi 
himfclf appointed gentleman uflier to 
princcfs Louifa. By this offer he thouj 
himfelf infulted, and fent a meffage 
the Queen, that he was too old for 
place. There feem to have been mj 
machinations employed afterwards in 
favour, and diligent court was paid 
Mrs, Howard, afterwards countefs 
Suflfolk, who was aiuch beloved by 
King and Queen, to ^^gage her intei 
for his promotion; but folicitatio 
verfes, and flatteries were thrown awa 
the lady heard them, and did nothing 
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All the pain which he fufFered from 
the negledt, or> as he .perhaps termed ir, 
[he ingratitude «f the court, may be 
fuppofed t© hifve been driven away by 
the unexampled fuccefs of the Bexar's 
Opera. This play, written m ridicule 
af the mufical Italian Drama, was firft 
offered to Gibber and his brethren at 
Drury-Lane, and rejedted ; it being 
t)ieri carried to Rich, liad the .effeft, 
as was ludicroufly faid, of maldngGdcj 
rich, ajadRich^tf/. 

Of this, lucky piece, as the' reader 
cannot but:wifli to know -the original 
and progrefsy •! have inferted the rela- 
tion which Spence has given in Pope*-s 
words. 

'« Dr. 



^ fuch a thing for fome d 
*^ wards thought it wou 
*^ write a comedy on * 
*^ This was what gave i 
^^ gar's Ofercu He beg 
^^ when firft he mention 
^^ the do&or did not muc 
^* jefl:. As he carried it 
^ what he wrote to both 
^^ now-smd-then gave a c 
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<( greve; who, after reading it over, 
*^ faid. It would either take greatly, or 
" be damned confoundedly.— We were 
" all, at the firft night of it, in great: 
^^ uncertainty of the event ; till weuwerc 
^ very much encouraged by overhear- 
" ing the duke of Argyle, who fat in 
'^ the next box to us, fay^ *' It will do — 
" it muft do ! I fee it in the eyes of 
*^ them." This was a good while before 
" the firft Adt was over, and fo gave us 
** eafe fbon ; for that duke (befides his 
** own good tafte) has a particular 
'^ knack, as any one now living, in .dif- 
*^ covering the tafte of the publick. He 
*^ was quite right in. this, as ufual ; the 
" good nature of the audience appeared 
B " ftronger 
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" ftronger and ftronger every aft, an 
** ended in a clamour of applaufe/' 

Its reception is thias recorded mdi 
notes to the Dunciad: 

*^ This piece was received with greatt 
^^ applaufe than was ever known. Befidi 
•* being afted in London fixty-three da] 
^^ without interruption, and renewed d 
^^ next feafon with equal applaufe, 
" fpread into all the great towns of En) 
^* land; was played In many places 
*^ the thirtieth and fortieth time; 
*« Bath and Briftol fifty, &c. It mai 
** its progrcfs into Wales, Scotland, at 
** Ireland, where it was performed twc 
^ ty-four days fucceffively. The ladi 
<^ carried about with them the favouri 
^^ iongs of it in fans, and houfes we 



*^ furmihed with it in fcrecns. The fame 
^^ cf k was not confined to the author 
'* only. The perfon who afted Polly, 
•' till then obfcure, became all at once 
^ the favourite of the town ; her pic- 
** tnrca were engraved, and fold in great 
*' numbers ; her Life written, books of 
" letters and verfes to her publiflied, 
^ and pamphlets made even of her fay- 
•* ings and^jcflis. Furthermore, It drove 
^^ our of England (for that feafon) the 
** Italian Gpera, which had cstrried all 
^* before rt for ten years." 
' Of this performance, when it was 
printed, the reception was different, ac- 
cording to the diflferent opinion of its 
readers. Swift commended it for the 
excellence of its morality, as a piece 
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that placed all kinds of vice in tbejironiejl 
and moji odious light; but others, and 
among them Dr. Herring, afterwards 
archbifliop of Canterbury, cenfured it as 
giving encouragement not only to vice 
but to crimes, by making a highway* 
man the hero, and difmiffinghim at laft 
unpunifhcd. It has been even faid that 
after the exhibition of the Beggar^s 
Opera the gangs of robbers were evi- 
dently multiplied. 

Both thefe decifions are furely exag- 
gerated. The play, like many others, 
was plainly written only to divert, with- 
out any moral purpofe, and is therefore 
not likely to do good; nor can it be 
conceived, without more fpeculation than 
life requires or admits, to be produftivc 
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nuch evil. Highwaymen and houfc- 
akcrs feldom frequent the play houfe, or 
igle in any elegant diverfion ; nor is ic 
ible for any one to imagine that he 
r rob with fafety, becaufe he fees 
:heath reprieved upon the ftage. 
This objc<2ion however, or fome^thcr 
ler political than moral, obtained 
I prevalence, that when Gay pro- 
ed a fecond/^mrt .under the name of 
y, it was prohibited by the Lord, 
mberlaitt ; / and . he was forced to 
>mpenfc his repulfe by a fubfcrip- 
, which is faid to hava been fo libe- 
f beftowedyi that V^'hat he called op* 
Hon ended' in profit. The * pub- 
tioa was fo much favoured, that 

♦ Spcncc. 
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though the firft part gained him four 
hundred pounds^ near thrice ki much 
was the profit of the fccond. 

He received yet another recompenfe 
for this fuppofed hardlhip,.in the affec- 
tionate attention of the duke and dutchefs 
of Queenfbury, into whofe houfe he was 
taken, and with whom he pafled the re- 
maining part of his life. The * duke, 
coniidering his want of oeconomy^ im* 
dcrtook the management of his money, 
and gave it to him as he wanted it. But 
it is fuppofed that the difcoiuntenance cf 
the Court funk deep into his heart, and 
gave him more difconcent than the ap- 
plaufes or tendernefs of his friends could 
overpower. He foon fell mto his old 

♦ Spcnct% 
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dHlemper, an habitual colicky and Ian- 
guiihed, though witia many intervals of 
eafe and cheerftilnefs, till a vioient fit 
at lafl feized him, and hurried him to 
the gtavc, as Arbutlmot reported, with 
more precipitance than he had ever 
known. He died on the fourth of Dc- 
cember J 732, and was buried inWcft- 
minfter Abbey. The lettef which brought 
2n account of his .death to Swift was 
laid by for fome days ^unopened, becaufe 
when i» received it be was imprdl witli 
the pracoraception ef fofSit misfortune 

After jiis^adi was publifiied a iecond 
voiiMnc X)f Fabks more political th^dn 
tie fooner. His .op^er^ :of /IchtUes w»s 
•(died, jaial tbejppofrts were given to two 
widow Aftcj:5, whoinhc4?hed what he left, 
B 4 as 
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as hU lawful heirs ; for he diec 
a> will^ though he had gatherec 
thoufand pounds. There have 
likewife under his name a come 
the Dijireft Wife^ and the Re. 
Gotham^ a piece of humour. 

The charadter given him b 
is this, that he was a natural n 
out deftgny who /poke what hi 
andjujl as he thought it ; and tl 
of a timid temper^ and fearful 
^offence to the great i which cai 

ever, fays Pope, was of no av 
As a poer, he cannot be i 

high. He was, as I once hear 

critick remark^ of a lower c 
<had not in any great degree 

divinior^ the dignity of genii 
* Spence. t ^ ^ 
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revet muft be allowed to the author 
I new fpecies of compofition, though 
e not of the higheft kinid. We ow^ 
Say the Ballad Opera; a mode of 
ledy which at firft was fuppofed 
delight only by its novelty^ but has 
V by the experience of half a century 
in found fo well accommodated to the 
pofition of a popular audience, that it 
likely to keep long pafleffion of the 
je. Whether this new drama was the 
)duft of judgement or of luck, the 
life of it muft be given to the inven- 
; and there are many writers read 
th more reverence, to whom fuch me^ 
of originality cannot be attributed. 
His firft performance, the Rural 
ortSy is fuch as was eafily planned and 

exe- 
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executed i It is never conltciinptibie^ nor 

ever excellem. The Fan b one of tliofe 
mytbological ddioos vfhkk ^mq^y4t^ 
livers ready to the baiKl; but whkbi 
like other things that lie open to every 
one's ufe, are o£ little value. The at- 
tentkMi naturally retires from a new tak 
of Venus, Diana, and Minerva. 

His Fables feem to have been a fii- 
vourite work ; for having publiflied one 
voluox;, he left another behind him. Of 
this kind of Fables, the authors d© 
not appear to have formed any dif- 
tin<9: or fettled notion. Phcedr«s evi- 
dently confounds them with T/iIej, and 
Gay both with Talts and Alie^iesm A 
FMe or Apologue, fuch as is bow uader 
conflderaOK^n^ fecms lo be^ in k^ genuine 
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ate, a narrative in wMcfe bemgs itra- 
otial, and ft>metimes manimate, arbores 
quuiftur^ mn ianfamferay ate, for the 
urpofe of moral inftruftion, feigned to 
St and fj^eak with human m^rcfts and 
affiotts. To t?his dcfcription the com- 
ofitions of Gay -do not always conform. 
\>r a Fable he gives now and then a 
Tale or ari Allegory ; and fromfome, by 
irhatever name they may be called, it 
irill be difficult to extract any moral 
irinciple. They are, however, told with 
ivelinefs; the verfification is fmooth, 
nd the didion, though now-and-then 

Iktle conftrained by the meafure or the 
hyme, is generally happy. 

To Trivia may be allowed all that it 
ilaims : it is fpritely, various, and plea- 

fant. 
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fant. The fubjed is of that kind whw 
Gay was by nature qualified to adon 
yet fome of his decorations may 1 
juftly wiihcd away. An honeft blac 
fmith might have done for Patty wh 
is performed by Vulcan. The appcaran- 
of Cloacina is naufeous and fuperfluou 
a Ihocboy could have been produa 
by the cafual cohabitation of mere mo 
tals. Horace's rule is broken in boi 
cafes J there is no dignus vindice mdu 
no difficulty that required any fupern 
tural intcrpofition. A patten may 1 
made by the hammer of a mortal, ai 
a baftard may be dropped by a humi 
flrumpcf. On great occafions, and < 
fmall, the mind is repelled by ufclefs; 
apparent falfchood. 

( 
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Of his little Poems the publick judge- 
ent feems to be right ; they are neither 
uch eftecmed, nor totally defpifed. 
hofe that pleafe leaft ,are the pieces 
' which Gulliver gave occafion ; fdlr who 
m much delight in the echo of an 
matural fidtion? 

I>i(me is a counterpart td Amynta, 
id Pajlor Fidoy and other trifles. of the 
me kind^ eafily imitated^ and unwor* 
ly of imitation. What the Italians 
ill comedies from a happy conclufion, 
ay calls a tragedy from a mourn- 
il event, but the flile of the Italians 
id of Gay is equally tragical. There is 
mething in the pdetical Arcadia fo re- 
ote from known reality and fpecula- 
ire poflibility, that we can never fup- 

port 



Ibeep and goats, and my 
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dawn of literature, and 
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poet ±tovmvin^y as 

wd nations grow learr 
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WILLIAM BROOME was born 
in Chefhire, as is faid, of veiy 
mean parents. Of the place of his 
birth, or the firft part of his life, I 
Jiave not been able to gain any intelli- 
gence* He was educated upon the 
foundation at Eaton, and was captain 
of the fchool a whole year, without any 
vacancy, by which he might have ob* 
tained a fcholarfhip at Xing's College. 
Being by this delay, fuch as is faid to 
have happened very rarely, fuperannua- 
A ted. 
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voluntary ftudies, a compleat verfion of 
Lucan*s poem, which he did not then 
know to have been tranflated by Rowe. 

This* is an inftancc of early dili- 
gence which well deferves to be recorded. 
The fupprcffion of fuch a work, recom- 
mended by fuch uncommon circum- 
ftances, is to be regretted. It is indeed 
culpable, to load libraries with fuper- 
fluous books ; but incitements to early 
excellence are never fuperfluous, and 
from this example the danger is not 
great of many imitations. 

When he had refided at his College 
threeycars, he was prefented to the redo- 
ry of Pimpcrn in Dorfetihire (1722), by 
his relation, Mr. Pitt of Stratfeildfea in 
Hampfliire ; and, refigning his fellowihip, 

con- 
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)f half-a-crown. The book is divided 
ito many fedtions, for each of which if 
5 received half-a-crown, his'reward,^ 
\ writers then were paid, was very li- 
era! ; but half-a-crown had a mean 
»und. 

He was employed in promoting the 
rinciples of his party, by epitomifing 
[acket's Lrfe of Archbijhop Williajns. 
he original book is written with fuch 
*pravity of genius, fuch mixture of the 
»p and pedant, as has not often ap- 
^ared^ The Epitome is free enough 
cm affed:ation, but has little fpirit or 
gour. 

In 17 12 "he brought upon the ftage 
oe Bijireji Mother y almoft a tranllation 
■ Racine's Andromaque. Such a work 
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requires no uncommon ^wers; bui 
friends of Philips exerted every ai 
j)rornote his interelL Before the 
pearance of the play a whok Sf€8 
none indeed of the beft, was de^ 
to its praife ; while it yet continue 
be adted, another Spedator was wri 
to tell what impreffion it made upo 
Roger; and on the firft night ai 
audience, fays Pope % wis called t 
ther to applaud it. 

It was concluded with the moft 
^cfsful Epilogue that was ever 
fpoken on the Englifli theatre, 
three firft nights it was recited tv 
and not only continued to be dema 
through the run, as it is termed, ol 

* Spencc. 

I 
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play, but whenever it is recalled to the 
ftage^ where by peculiar fortune,, thougb 
a copy froiu the French, it yet keeps its 
place> the Epilogue is ftill expected, and 
is ftiU fpoken* 

The propriety of Epilogues in gene^ 
ral, and confequently of this, was quef- 
tioned by a correfpondent of the Sfe6la^ 
Urj wbofe Letter was undoubtedly ad- 
mitted for the fake of the Anfwer^ 
which foon followed, written, with much. 
2cal and acrimony^ The attack and the 
defence equally eontribused to ftimulate 
curiofity and continue attention.. It may 
be difcovcred in the defence,, that Prior's 
Epilogue tO: Phadra had a little excited 
j§aloufy; andf(niiething.of Prior^s plan. 
A3. may 
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given in the note a lie ; but that he wa$ 
not able to afcertain the feveral Iharcs. 
The intelligence which Dr. Warburton 
could not afford me, I obtained from 
Mr. Langton, to whom Mr. Spence had 
imparted it. 

The price at which Pope purchafed 
rhis afliftancc was three hundred pounds 
paid to Fen ton, and five hundred to 
Broome, with as many copies as he 
wanted for his friends, which amounted 
to one hundred more. The payment 
made to Fenton I know but by hearfay; 
Broome's is very diftindtly told by Pope, 
in the notes to the Dunciad. 

It is evident, that, according to 
Pope's own cftimate, Broome was un- 
kindly treated. If four books could 
4 merit 
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merit three hundred pounds, eight and 
all the notes, equivalent at leaft to four, 
had certainly a right to more than 

Broome probably confidered himfelf 
as injured, and there was for fome time 
more than coldnefs between him and 
his employer. He always fpoke of 
Pope as too much a lover of money, 
and Pope purfued him with avowed 
hofUUty; for he not only named him 
difrefpeftfuUy in the Dunciady but 
quoted him more than once in the 
pathos, as a proficient in the Art of 
Sinking ; and in his enumeration of the 
different kinds of poets diflinguifhed for 
the profound, he reckons Broome 

. among 
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perly remarked, that in the Bafile of 
Mice and Frogs the Greek names have 
not in Englilh their original efied. 

He tells us, that the Bookworm is bor- 
rowed from Beza ; but he ihould have 
added, with modern applications : and 
whenhedifcovers thatGay Bacchus is tran- 
flated from Augurellus^ he ought to have 
remarked, that the latter part is purely 
Parneirs. Another poem. When Spring 
comes on, is, he fays, taken from the 
French. I would add, that the defcrip- 
tion of Barrennefsy in his verfes to Pope, 
was borrowed from Secundus ; but lately 
fcarcliing for the paffage which I had 
formerly read, I could not find it. The 
I^ight'piccc en Death is indiredtly pre- 
ferred 
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he held with Oakley Magna in Suffolk^ 
given him by the lord Cornwallis, to 
whom he was chaplain, and who added 
the vicarage of Eye in Sirff-olk ; he then 
refip-ncd Pulkanu and retained the other 
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Towards tlie clofe of his life he grew 
again poetical, and amufed himfelf with 
tranflating Odes of Anacreon, which he 
publifhed in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
under the name of Chefter. 

He died.at Bath, November i6, 1745, 
and was buried in the Abbey Church. 

Of Broome, though it cannot be faid 
that he was a great poet, it would be 
unjull to deny that he was an excellent 
verfifyer; his lines are fmooth and fo- 
nojous, and his didtion is fele<^ and ele- 
gant. 
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gant. His rhyiTies are fometimes un- 
fuitable; in his Melanchcfy be mak^ 
breath rhyme to birth in one pkce, and 
to earth in another. Thofe faults occur 
but feldom ; and h^ had fuch power of 
words and numbers as fitted him for 
tranflation ; but, in his original works, 
recolleftion feems to have been his bu- 
finefs more than invention. His imita- 
tions are fo apparent, that it is part of 
his reader's employment to recal the 
verfes of fome former poet. Sometimes 
kc copies the mofl popular writers, for 
he fccms fcarcely to endeavour at con- 
ccah"nent; and fometimes he picks up 
fragments in obfcure corners. His lines 
to Fenton^ 

Serene^ 
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rene, the fting of pain thy thoughts 

beguile, 
id make affli<9:ions objedts of a fmile ; 
jght to my mind fome lines on the 
:h of queen Mary, written by Barnes, 
vhom I fhould not have expcdted to 
an imitator ; 

t thou, O Mufe, whofe fweet nepen- 

thean tongue 
n charm the pangs of death with 

death lefs fong.; 
nft Jlinging plagues with eafy thoughts 

beguiky 
ike pains and tortures objeds of a 

fmile. 

b detedt his imitations were tedious 
ufelefs. What he takes he feldom 

makes 
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makes worfe ; and he cannot be julUj 
thought a mean man whom Pope chof( 
for an aflbciate, and whofe co-operatior 
was confideved by Pope's enemies as fc 
important^ that he was attacked by Hen- 
ley with this ludicrous diftich : 

Pope came off clean with Homer; but 

they fay 
Broome went before, and kindly fwepi 

the way. 
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j>ipe of the Paftoral Mufe U tranfmitted 
by Jawfial Inheritance from Theocritus 
to Virgil, from Virgil to Spenfer, and 
from Spenfer to Philips* 

With this inauguration of PJhilips, his 
rival Pope was not much delighted ; he 
therefore drew a comparifon of Philips's 
performance with his own, m which, 
with an unexampled and unequalled ar- 
tifice of irony, thougK he has himfelf 
always the advantage, . be gives the pre- 
ference t^ Philips* The defign of aggran- 
^iiing himielf he difguifed with fuch 
-dext^ity, that, though Addifon difco-» 
vered it, Steele was deceived, and was 
afraid of (iifpleafing Pope by publifliing 
tis paper- Publilhed however it wa» 
{Gitard^ 40), and from- that time Pope and 
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Philips lived in a perpetual reciproca- 
tion of malevolence, 

in poetical powers, of eitker praife 
or fatire, there was no proportion be- 
tween the combatants; but Philips, 
though he could -not prevail by wit, 
hoped to hurt Pope with another \N'eapon, 
and charged him, as Pope thought, with 
Aildifon's approbation, as difaffeAed to 
the government. 

Even with this he was not fatisfied; 
for, indeed, there is no appearance that 
any regard was pai<l to his clamours. 
He proceeded to groflcr infults, and 
hung up a rod at Button's, with which 
he threatened to chaftife Pope, who ap- 
pear« to have been extremely exafpe- 
ratcd; for in the firft edition of his 

Let- 
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fttcrs he calls Philips rsfcal^ md in 
e laft ftill charges him with detaining 
his hands the fubfcriptions delivered 
him by the Hanover Gub. 
I luppofe it was never fufpedted that 
: meant to appropriate the money ; he 
ily delayed, and with fufiicient mean- 
fs, the gratification of him by whole 
ofperity he was pained. 
Men fometimes fuffer by injudicious 
ndncfs; Philips became ridiculous, 
thout his own fault, by the abfurd ad- 
iration of his friends, who decorated 
Ti with honorar)' garlands which the 
ft breath of contradkftion blafted. 
When upon the fucceffion of the 
>ufc of Hanover every Whig ex- 
ftcd to be happy, Philips feems to 

have 
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have obtained too little notice; he 
caught few drops of the golden fliower, 
♦though he did not omit what flattery 
could perform. He was only made a 
Commiflionerof the Lottery (i 7 17), and, 
what did not much elevate his character, 
a Juflice of the Peace. 

The fuccefs of his firft play muft na- 
turally difpofe him to turn his hopes 
towards the ftage : he did not however 
foon commit himfclf to the mercy of an 
audience, but contented himfelf with 
the fame already acquired, till after nine 
years he produced (1721) Tin Briion^ 
a tragedy which, whatever was its re- 
ception, is now negledted ; though one 
of the fcenes, between Vanoc the Britifli 
Prince and Valens the Roman General 
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is confefled to be written with great dra- 
matick fkill, animated by fpirit truly 
poetkal. 

He had not been idle, though he had 
beenfilcnt; for he exhibited another tn.ge- 
dy the fame year, on the ftory oi Humphry 
Duke of Glouccficr. This tragedy is only 
remembered by its title. 

His hapnicfl undertaking was of 4 
paper called T^he Freethinker^ in conjunc- 
tion with aflbciatesj of whom one was 
Dr. Boulter, who, then only minlller of 
a parifli in Southwark, was of fo much 
confequence to the government, that he 
was made firfl bifhop of Briftol, and af- 
terwards primate of Ireland, where his 
piety and his charity will be long 
honoured. 

B \x. 
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It may cafily be imagined that 
was printed under the direftion of 
tcr would have nothing in it indcc 
licentious ; its title is to be unde: 
as implying only freedom from i 
tonable prejudice. It hasbeenrcprin 
volumes, but is little read ; nor c: 
partial criticifm recommend it as \^ 
of revival. 

Boulter was not well qualified to 
diurnal effays; but he knew how to 
tife the liberality of greatnefs an 
fidelity of fricndlhip. When he w 
vancod to the height of ecclefi 
dignity, he did not forget the a 
nion of his labours. Knowing I 
to be firndcrly fupported, he tool 
tg Ireland, as partaker of his foi 
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and, making him his fectetary, added 
fuch preferments as enabled him to re- 
prefent the county of Armagh in the 
Irifli Parliament. 

In December 1726 he was made fecrc- 
tary to the Lord Chancellor ; and in Au-- 
guft 1733 became judge of the Preroga- 
tive Court. 

After the death of his patron he con- 
tinued fome years in Ireland ; but at lad 
longing, as it feems, for his native coun- 
try, he returned (1748) to London, 
having doubtlefs furvived moft of his 
friends and enemies, and among them 
his dreaded antagonift Pope. He found 
however the duke of Newcaflle ftill 
living, and to him he dedicated his 
poems coUedted into a volume, 

B 2 W'a;s>Xi^ 
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Having purehafed an annuity 
hundfcd pounds, he now c 
hoped to pafs fome years of life : 
ty and tranquillity; but his he 
ceivcd Him : he was ftruck with 
artd died June j 8, 1749, in his 1 
eighth year. 

Of his pcrfonal charader all 
have heard is, that he was cmin 
bravery and fkill in the fword, anc 
converfation he was folemn and po 
He had great fcnfibility of cenl 
judgement may be made by a fing 
which I heard long ago from A/! 
a gentleman of great eminence i 
fordlhire. " Philips," faid he, 
*^ once at table, when I afked hin 
*^ came thy king of Epirus tc 
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•/ oxen, and to fay Vm goaded on by love? 
** After which qucftion he never fpoke 
" again.** 

Of the Dijlrejl Mother not much is 
pretended to be his own, and therefore 
it is no fubjcdt of criricifm : his other 
two tragedies, I believe, arc not below 
mediocrity, nor above it. Among the 
Poems comprifcd in this collcdion, the 
Letter from Denmark may be jiiftly 
praifed; the Paftorals, which by the 
writer of the Guardian were ranked as 
one of the four genuine proJudtions of 
the ruftick Mufe, cannot furcly be de- 
fpicable. That they exhibit a mode of 
life which does not exift, nor ever cxift- 
cd, is not to be objcdtcd ; the fuppofi- 
tion of fuch a ftatc is allowed to l^allo- 
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raL In his other poems he cannoi 
denied the praife of lines fometimes 
gant; but he has feldom much f( 
or much comprchenfion. The p 
that pleafe bed are thofe which, i 
Pope and Pope's adherents, proc 
him the name of Namby Pambyy 
poems of (hort lines, by which he 
his court to all ages and charadters, i 
Walpole the Jieerer of the realm to 
Pulteney in the nurfcry : the num 
are fmooth and fpritcly, and the dii 
is feldom faulty. They are not Ioj 
with much thought, yet if they had ! 
written by Addifon they would have 
admirers : little things are not va 
but when they are done by thofe 
can do greater* 
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I his tranflations from Pindar he 
id the art of reaching all the ob- 
ity of the Theban bard, however 
nay fall below his fublimity ; he will 
llowed, if he has lefs fire, to have 
e fmoke. 

le has added nothing to Englilh 
:ry, yet at lead half his book de- 
cs to be read : perhaps he valued 
t himlelf that part, which the cri- 
vvould rcjcdt. 
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THE Poems of Dr. WATTS 
were by my recommendation in- 
ferted in this Collection ; the readers of 
ivhich are to impute to me whatever 
pleafure or wearinefs they may find in 
:he perufal of Blackmore, Watts, Pom- 
Fret, and Yalden. 

ISAAC WATTS was born July 
17, 1674, at Southampton, where his 
'ather, of the fame name, kept a board- 
ng-fchool for young gentlemen, though 
rommon report makes hun aflioemaker* 
A 
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He appears, from the narrative of 
Gibl^ons, toihave heenneith«r*iadl{ 
nor illiterate. 

Ifaac, the eldeft of nine children, 
given to books from his rinfancy:; 
began, we are told> to learn Latin vi 
he was four years old, . I fpppofe 
home. He was afterwards taught Lfi 
.Greek,, and Hebre\y, by Mr. Pinho 
a clergyman, mafter of .the Free-fcl 
at Southampton, to wbom the gratit 
of his fcbolar afterwards infcribe 
Latin ode. 

His profici.ency.at fchool was foe 
fpicuous, that a fubfcription was j 
pofed. for his fupport at the Univerf 
but he declared his refolution to 1 
his lot with the . Diflenters. Such 
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was as every Chriftian Church would re- 
joice to have adopted. 

He therefore repaired in 1690 to an 
academy taught by Mr, Rowe, where 
he had for his companions and fellow- 
ftudents Mr. Hughes the poet> and Dr. 
Hort, afterwards archbilhop of Tuam. 
Some Latin Eflays^ fuppofed to have 
ieen written as exercifes at this aca- 
demy, fhew a degree of knowledge, both 
philofophical and theological^ fuch as 
very few atta^ by a touch longer courfe 
of ftudy. 

He was, as he hints in his Mifcella- 
nies, a maker of verfes from fifteen to 
fifty; and in his youth he appears to 
have paid ^cation to Latin poetry. 
His verfeirto his brother, in thcgfyconici 
A % ^^^- 
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medfure, written When he ^V^^ fc 
are remarkably eafy and 6legaht 
of his other odes are deformed 
Pindarick folly then prevailing, 
written with fuch negle'dt of all 
rules as is without example air 
indents; but his diifVlon, thou 
haps not always exaftly pure, 
copioiifnefs iand fplendour as Ihi 
he was but at a very little diftan 
excellence. 

His method of ftudy was to 
the contents of his books u 
memory by abridging them, an 
terlcaving them to amplify on< 
with fupplements from another. 

With the congregation of I 
Mr. Rowe, wVio v^tte^ I bclievi 
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' pebdent$, he cornmunicatedia his' nine^ 
teenth year. 

At the ag^ of twenty he left fche aca- 
cjeniy, and fpent two year$ in ftudy and 
devotion at the houfe of his father, who 
treated him with great tendcrnefs ; and 
h^d the foappiriefs, indulged to few pa- 
rents, of living .to fee his fi>n eminent 
for Jiterature and venerable for piety. 

He was then entertained by Sir John 
Hartop five years, as domefticktufor to 
his fon ; and in that time particularly 
devoted himfelf to the Hudy .of the Jioly 
■Scriptures; .and being chofen affiftant 
to Dr, Chauncey, preached the firft time 
on t]^e birth-day that compleated his 
Hw.enty-faurth year; probably coofider- 
JHftg that as tiie day of a feeoxA ?^XNNi\^^ • 
A3 
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by which he entered on. a new period of 

cxiflence. 

In about three years he fucceedcd 
Dr.Chauncey; but, foon after his en- 
trance on his chargfc, he was feized by 
t dangerous illncfs, vlhlck funk him to 
fuch weaknefs, thiit the congregation 
thought an affiftant neceffary, and ap- 
pointed Mr. Price*. His health then re- 
turned gradually, and he performed his 
duty, till (17 1 2) he was feized by a 
fever of fuch violence and continuance, 
that, from the feeblenefs which it 
brought upon him, he never perfe&iy 
recovered. 

This calamitous ftate made the com- 
paffion of his friends ncceflary, and 
drew upon him the attention of Sir Tho- 
mas 1 
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mas Abney, who received him into his 
houfe ; where^ with a conftancy of 
friendihip and uniformity of C0nduft.not 
often to be • founds , he was treated foi* 
thirty-fix years with all. the kindnefs 
that friendihip could prompt, and all 
the attention that refpefik could ^didfcate. 
Sir Thomas died about eight years af- 
terwards ; but he continued with the 
lady and her daughters to the end of 
his life^ The^ lady died about a year ■ 
after him.^ 

A coalition/ like this,, a ftate in whidi 
the notions ^f^ patronage and depen- 
dence were overpowered by the percep- 
tion of reciprocal benefits, dcferves a 
particular memorial ; and I will not with- 
hold from the reader. Dc. Gibbons' re- 
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prefcntation^ to which regard is to be 
paid as to the narrative of one who 
writes what he knows^ and what is 
known likewife to multitudes befides. 

"Our next obfervation Ihall be made 
** upon that remarkably kind Provi- 
" dence which brought the Doctor into 
*^ Sir Thomas Abney^s family, and con- 
" tinued him there till his death, a pe- 
" riod of no lefs than thirty-fix years. 
** In the midft of his facred labours for 
*^ the glory of God, and good of his ge- 
** ncration, he is fcized with a moll vio- 
** lent and threatening fever, which 
*^ leaves him oppreffed with great weak- 
" nefs, and puts a flop at leaft to his 
•' publick fcrviccs for four years. In this 

« dif- 
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}^ dillrefling feafon, doubly fo to his ac^ 
^^ tive and pious fpirit, he is invited to 
^^ Sir Thomas Abney 's family, nor ever 
^* removes from it till he had finilhed 
^* his days. Here he enjoyed the un- 
•^ interrupted demonftrations of the 
^^ trueft friendlhip. Here, without any 
** care of his own, he had every thing 
^^ which could contribute to the enjoy- 
^^ mcnt of life, and favour the unwea- 
*^ ried purfuit of his fludies. Here he 
•^ dwelt in a family, which, for piety, 
** order, harmony, and every virtue, 
•^ was an houfc of God. Here he had 
** the privilege of a country recefs, the 
*^ fragrant bower, the fpreading lawn, 
•^ the flowery garden, ^id other advan- 
<^ tagcs, to footh his mind and aid Kis 
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^* reftoration to hioalth ; to yield himi 
•* whenever he chofe them,, moft gratc- 
^^ ful intervals from his. laborious ftu- 
^^ dies, and enable him to return, te 
^* them with redoubled vigour ^oid de* 
^^ light. Had it not been for this moft 
" happy ^vent, he might, as to out- 
*^ ward view, . have feebly,, it may. be 
*^ painfully, dragged on through many 
^* more years of languor,, and inability 
*^ for publiek fervice, and even for pro- 
" fitable ftudy, or perhaps might have 
" funk into his grave under the over- 
" whelming load of infirmities in the 
*^ midft of his days; and thus the 
^' church and world would have been 
*' deprived of thofe many excellent fer- 
*' mons and works, which he di'ew up 

«<and 
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•* and publilhed during his long refi- 
^^ dence in this family,. In a few years 
*^ after his coming hither. Sir Thomas 
^* Abney dies ; but bis amiable confort 
^^ furvives, who fliews the Dodtor the 
*^ fame refpeft and friendfhfp as before, 
*^ and moil happily for him and great 
*^ numbers befides ; for, as her riches 
<* were great, her generofity and muni- 
*^ ficence were in full proportion; her 
*^ thread of life was drawn out to a 
'^ great age, even beyond that of th^ 
^* Dodtor^s ; and thus this excellent 
^^ man, throiugh her kindnefs, and that 
^* of her daughter the prefent Mrs. Eli- 
^^ zabeth Abney, who in a like degree 
*^ eftecmed and honoured him, enjoyed 
^^ all the benefits and felicities. K^ ^^s^^l* 
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*^ rienced at his firft entrance into this 
^' family, till his days were numbered and 
^^ iinifhcd, and, like a ihock of corn in 
" its fcafon, he afcendcd into the re- 
*' gions of perfect and immortal life 
/* and joy.'* 

If this quotation has appeared long, 
kr it be confidered that it comprifes an 
jiccount of fix-and-thirty years, and 
thofc the years of Dr. Watts. 

From the time of his reception into 
this family, his life was no othcrwifc 
divcrfified than by fucceffive publica- 
tions. The feries of his works I am not 
able to deduce ; their numbcj*, and 
their variety, (hew the intenfcncfs of 
his induftry, and the extent x>f his 
capacity. 

He 
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He was one of the firft authors that 
faUght the Diffenters to court attention 
5y the graces of language. Whatever 
:hey had among them before, whether 
>f learning or acutenefs, was commonly 
>bfcured and blunted by coarfenefs and 
inelegance of ftile. He fhewed them, 
that zeal and purity might be exprefled 
ind enforced by poliftied didtion. 

He continued to the end of his life 
^he teacher of a congregation, and no 
reader of his works can doubt his fide- 
lity or diligence. In the pulpit, though 
his low ftature, which very little ex- 
ceeded five feet, graced him with no 
advantages of appearance, yet the gra- 
irity and propriety of his utterance 
made his difcourfes very efficacious. 
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I once mentioned the reputation whicl 
Mr. Fofter had gained by his proper dc 
livery to my. friend Dr. Hawkefwerth 
who told me, that in the art of pronun 
ciation he was far inferior to Dr.Watts. 

Such was his flow of thought$^ an< 
fuch his promptitude of language, that ir 
the latter part of his life he did not pre- 
compofe his curfory fcrmons.; but having 
adjufted the heads, and fketched out 
fome. particulars, trufted for fuccefs to 
his extemporary powers. 

He did not endeavour to aflifthis elo* 
quence by any gefticulations.; for, as no 
corporeal adions have any correfpon- 
dence with theological truth, he did not 
fee how they could enforce it, 

k 
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At the conclufien of weighty fen- 
tences he gave time, by alhortipaufe, 
for the proper impreffion. 

.To. dated and. publick inftrudiion he 
ladded familiar Tifits.and.perfonal appli- 
cation, and was careful 'ta -improve the 
jopportunities which converfation offered 
of diffuiing andincreafing the influence 
of religion. 

By his natural temper he was quick 
of refentment.; Jjiut, by his eftabliflied 
and habitual , practice, .he was gentle, 
jnodefty-and inofienfive. JHis tendernefe 
appeared in his attention to children, and 
\to the poor. To the poor, while he lived 
un the family of.Jiis friend, he allowed 
the third part of. his annual revenue; 
,and for^ildren, he condefcended to.lay 
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afide the fcholar, the philofopher 
the wit, to write little poems ci 
tion, and fyftems of inftruftion, ac 
to their wants and capacities, fro 
dawn of reafon through its grac 
of advance in the morning of life, 
man, acquainted with the commor 
ciples of human aftion, will lool 
veneration on the writer who is : 
time combating Locke, and at a: 
making a catechilm for children ii 
fourth year. A voluntary defcent 
the dignity of fcience is perhaj 
hardeft leffon that humility can tc 
As his mind was capacious, his 
fity excurfive, and his induftry 
nual, his writings are very num 
and his fubjcdts various. Wi 

t 
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theological works I am only enough ac- 
quainted to admire the meekncfs of his 
oppofition, and the mildnefs of his cen- 
fures. It was not only in his book but 
in his mind that orthodoxy was united 
with charity. 

Of his philofophical pieces, his Lo^ 
gick has been received into the univer- 
fities, and therefore wants no private 
recommendation : if he owes part of it 
to Le Clcrc, it muft be confidercd that 
no man who undertakes merely to metho- 
dife or illuftrate a fyftem, pretends to be 
its author. 

In his metaphyseal difquifitions, it 

was obferved by the late learned Mr. 

Dyer, that he confounded the idea of 

/pace with that of empty /pace , and did 

B ^^"^ 
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not confider that though fpace might 
without matter, yet matter, being e 
tended, could not be without fpace. 

Few books have been perufed by r 
with greater plcafure than his Impro^ 
incut of the Mind, of which the radic 
principles may indeed be found inLock( 
ConduSl of the Underjlandingy but th( 
arc fo expanded and ramified by Watt 
as to confer upon him the merit oi 
work in the highcft degree ufeful an 
pleafing. Whoever has the care of ir 
Itruding others, may be charged wit 
dcficiencc in his duty if this book is nc 
recommended. 

I have mentioned his treatifes ( 
Theology as diflincfl from his other pr 
d unions ; but the truth is, that wha 

cv 
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ever he took in hand was, by his hiccf- 
fant folicitiidc for fouls, converted to 
Theology. As piety predominated in 
his mind, it is diffufed over his works : 
under his direftion it may be truly faid, 
^Theologies Philofophia anciilatur^ philofo- 
phy is fubfcrvient to evangelical inftruc- 
tion ; it is difficult to read a page with- 
out learning, or at leafl wilhing, to be 
better. The attention is caught by in- 
direct inftrudtion, and he that fat down 
only to reafon is on a fudden compelled 
to pray. 

It was therefore with great propriety 
.that, in 1728, he received from Edin- 
burgh and Aberdeen an unfoiicited di- 
ploma, by which he became a Doctor 
of Divinity, Academical honours would 
B % ^'^^^ 
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have more value, if they were always 
bcftowcd with equal judgement. 

He continued many years to ftudy 
and to preach, and to do good by his 
inftrudtion and example ; till at laft the 
infirmities of age difabled him from the 
more laborious part of his miniflerial 
functions, and, being no longer capable 
of publick duty, he offered to remit the 
fiilary appendant to it ; but his congre- 
gation would not accept the refigna* 
tion. 

By degrees his weaknefs increafcd, 
.ind at laft confined him to his chambei 
and his bed ; where he was worn gra* 
dually away without pain, till he expirc( 
Nov. 25, 1748, in the fevcnty-fifth yea 
of his age. 
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Few men have left behind fuch puri- 
ty of charadter, or fuch monuments of 
laborious piety. He has provided in- 
ftruftion for all ages, from thofe who 
are lifping their firft leffons, to the en- 
lightened readers of Malbranche and 
Locke; he has left neither corporeal 
nor fpiritual nature unexamined ; he has 
taught the art of reafoning, and the 
fcience of the flars. 

His charadter, therefore, muft be 
formed from the multiplicity and diver- 
fity of his attainments rather than from 
any fingle performance; for it would 
not be fafe to claim for him the hlghefl 
rank in any fingle denomination of litera- 
ry dignity ; yet perhaps there was no- 
thing in which he would not have ex- 
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celled, if he had not divided his power 
to diflcrcnt purfuits. 

As a poet, had he been only a poet 
he would probably have flood high 
among the authors with whom he is now 
allociutcd. Fpr his judgement was exact, 
and he noted beauties and faults with 
very niee difcernmcnt ; his imagination, 
as the Daclan Buttle proves, was vi- 
jn)rous and adivc, and the ftorcs of 
knowledge were large by which his ima- 
gination was to be fupplicd. His car 
was well-tuned, and his didtion was ele- 
gant and copious. But his dcvoilouiil 
poetry is, like that of others, unfaiihluc- 
tory. The paucity of its topicks en- 
forces perpetual repefirioi'*, and tlic 
fandity of the matter r.jcds Uic orna. 

I ments 
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ments of figurative didtion. It ^is fuffi- 
cient for Watts to have done better than 
others what no man has done well. 

His poems on other fubjedts feldom 
rife higher than might be expected from 
the amulements of a Man of Letters, 
and have different degrees of value as 
they are more or lefs laboured, or as the 
occafion was more or left favourable to 
invention. 

His writes too often without regular 
meafures, and too often in blank verfe ; 
the rhymes are not always fufficiently cor- 
refpondent. He is particularly unhappy 
in coining names expreffive of charafters. 
His lines are commonly fmooth and eafy, 
and his thoughts always religiouily pure; 
but who is there that, to fo much piety 
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and innocence^ does not wifli 
nicafurc of fpritclincfs and v 
he is at lead one of the few 
whom youth and ignorant 
fafcly plcafcd; and happy ^^ 
reader whofe mind is dlfpc 
vcrfcs, or his profc,^ to imi 
all but his non-conformity, 
benevolence to man, %nd hi 
to God. 
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